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Original Papers. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
Ina Letter addressed to a Friend. 
BY TAYLER LEWIS. 

(The following Letter, which contains much sound 
truth on 4 great subject, grew out of a request made to 
Professor Lewis .o be present and take partin the discus 
sion of the question, held at the Chapel of the New York 
University, in the beginning of the present year—W hether 
“Our Colleg s meet the demands for education in this 
coantry.”’ ‘Lhis was his reply. 

Unton Cottece, Scuenecrapy, } 
Tuesday, Feb. 6th, 1850. § 











Dear Sir :— 

The diseussion to which you invite me 
is certainly a very interesting one, and I 
should like much to be present. That, how- 
ever, will be out of my power. Of the general 
question proposed I should take the negative 
side, but on very different grounds from those 
that would probably be assumed by my old 
friend, Mr. Greeley. A higher order of edu- 
cation, I would say, is demanded from our 
colleges, if we use the term demand for the 
intrinsic need or want, and, in this sense, 
value of the thing, rather than the clamor of 
the popular press; or, in other words, if we 
employ edueation in its true and highest mean- 
ing, as being the culture, growth, develop- 
ment, and formation of mind as mind, and of 
man as man, in distinction from the partial 
knowledge which has nothing to do with 
such culture and formation, but has regard 
solely to particular pursuits and branches of 
business. If we take the word, then, in the 
first sense, and the true sense, and, as I could 
show (did time and space aay the most 
really practical sense, our colleges do not meet 
the intrinsic demands for education in this 
country. .They have been drawn away by the 
— clamor into a more relaxed, diluted, 
and su jal course, which has taken the 
name of the practical ; whilst experience, as far 


as the experiment has been tried, is daily 
showing it turns out weaker men, less 


truly practical men, less prepared to meet the 
flood of quackery which is pouring from the 
press, from the public lecture, and even from 
the pulpit. The immense amount of spurious 
opinions, spurious philosophy, and spurious 
science even (as the term is abused), all over 
our land, fur1 the strongest argument in 
proof of the'need of a truly educated class, of 
the want of an order of minds thoroughly 
drilled in the strong old scholastic course, em- 
bracing that harmonious mixture of thé pure 
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mathematics, rich classical knowledge, logic, 
rhetoric, mental and moral philosophy, together 
with the fundamental elements of physical 
science, which makes the strong man, the prac- 
tical man, the man prepared to make himself 
master of any kind of useful, or useless, 
knowledge he may afterwards choose to ac- 
quire. xperience is showing that ever 
essential departure from this course (although 
there may be modifications in detail) leads 
only to inefficiency, and superficial and chaotic 
knowledge. 

There is also (and here I speak from my 
decided experience as a teacher) a great falla- 
cy about this so-called “ useful” or “ business 
knowledge.” I have generally found the 
kind of education that deals most in this sort 
of cant, to be, of all others, the most worthless, 
useless, and absolutely good for nothing, if 
not positively pernicious. It does not even 
secure that at which it professes to aim. The 
reason is obvious. Cut off from its relations 
to the general design and innate idea of edu- 
cation, it is necessarily superficial, and all eu. | 
perficial knowledge is chaotic, and thus far 
productive of mental imbecility. Again, it is| 
one-sided ; and all one-sided knowledge taken | 
out of the general scheme of truth, and viewed | 
aside from its connexions with other sciences, | 
is necessarily distorted and incorrect. Partial | 
course students, pursuing what are called the | 
practical and useful brancheS,I have almost 
always found to be inferior, even in their own | 
chosen studies, to those who take the full: 
scholastic course, which goes to make up the | 
harmonious whole we style a “ liberal educa- | 
tion.” | 

There is, again, another fallacy involved in | 
these “ useful science” schemes _ Real scien- | 
tifie men can be only those, with very rare ex- 
ceptions, who are able to devote their lives, | 
and who do devote their lives, to scientific 
pursuits. All absurd questions and com- 
plaints about aristocracy and democracy, and | 
“ buried genius,” and intellect “ born to blush | 
unseen,” are here altogether out of place. | 
Life is too short, and “ art too long,” to admit 
the truth of any other idea respecting it. | 
Scientific men, truly scientific men, must, as a_ 
pore rule, form a class. There is no help) 
or it. And whilst this is so, the practical ap- | 
plications of science to business wal trades, and | 
mechanic arts, must be, more or less, the em-. 
pirical use of principles brought out in the 
closet or the ratory. Ifa man wants che- 
mistry for no other or higher purpose than 
some of its applications to his trade or busi- 
ness (and if he does want it for some higher 
purpose it is no longer as useful knowledge), 
why should each one in these circumstances 
learn the whole science for himself, and 
study it out for himself, when it has 
already been studied out for him by others, 
and that too so much better than he could 
have ever done it for himself? Why not 
in the same way each man his own physi- 
cian? But in truth, he does not really learn 
it. It is worse than empirical knowl after 
all, for that may have some modesty about it, 
some sense of its own deficiency. To found 
mechanical or agricultural colleges, in which, 
by a three months’ or a six months’ attendance, 














our young mgn generally are expected to be 


< 


made scientific, is only the most ready way to 
make pretenders, and to fill the land with 
worthless, and worse than .worthless, because 
superficial knowledge ; as from the very na- 
ture of the case and shortness of the time, it 
must be. One truly scientific and practical 
man sent abroad at the public expense to lec- 
ture throughout our state, on the direct applica- 
tions of chemistry and other branches, would 
effect more than all the mechanical, or agricul- 
tural, or manual labor colleges that could be 
contrived to waste the public means. 

There is a third mistake on this subject. 
The science actually required for practical pur- 
suits, or for what is called business, is really 
far smaller in amount than is generally ima- 
gined. What there is of it, too, is much bet- 
ter, and more clearly, and more safely learned 
as accurate empirical knowledge, than in a fu- 
tile attempt to grasp what is really never tho- 
roughly laid hold on, and which, moreover, in 
consequence of its necessary superficialness, 
leaves the mind in a worse state than it found 
it. It is not only in a worse condition gene- 
rally, but in a worse condition to use the very 
knowledge thus required, than if it had been 
received as simple fact or truth, without any 
weak attempts to theorize respecting it. 

It may be said that this would be making 
distinctions and classes. It would make some 
the generators of knowledge, others mere 


| passive receivers, and others again mere ma- 


nual appliers. But we cannot help it. It is 
nature, I answer, that makes distinctions and 
classes ; a something stil] stronger than nature 
sometimes, even the circumstances of mankind 
as they are necessarily conditioned in human 
society, and as they are made imperative by 
the wants and brevity of human life. These 
are the causes which make it not only neces- 
sary, but absolutely best for the harmonious 


| good of the whole, that the body politic, in this 
_ respect, should be like the body human, with 


its various members. A man all head, or who 
should aim at being all head, would be a 
monster. It would probably be a very weak 
head, too,—a deformed hydrocephalous organ. 
And so it is with the State. It cannot be all 
intellect or all eye. Such a universal dilution 
and diffusion of all knowledge would be like 
water on the brain. It would not even be de- 
sirable if it could be so. It would not be for 
the best good, the truest well-being either of 
the individual or of the political subject. 

All this may sound very anti-democratic, 
but I cannot help it. As a practical man I 
must repeat what practical experience and na- 
ture both teach me; that in the civil corpora- 
tion, also, there must not only be h and 
eyes, but hands and legs, aye and feet too, 
however much the comparison may be disliked, 
and these under the guidance of that well- 
trained head which has been developed in a 


system of the highest and most thorough edu- 
cation; an education even in its highest 


stages free to all, yet so conducted as finally 
to work out the best results from the mate- 
rials offered, or, in other words, from among 
those whom nature, talents, circumstances, 
disposition, together with fhe command of the 
means aud time, may point out as the 


per 
subjects of such a One thing is set- 
tled in nature. There must, and there ever 
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will be, a public head of some kind; a wise 
head or a foolish one: and the mass of man- 
kind ever will, and must, think through it; at 
no time, perhaps, more truly than when there 
is the most boast of each man’s thinking for 
himself. Such a head there must be. It is 
one of nature’s laws. If it is not the Chureh, 
or a well-educated class, or the best and most 
rational part of society in some legitimate 
form, it will be the political caucus, or radical 
associations, or a frivolous and usurping lite- 
rary class, so styled, or the self-elected and 
self-ordained priesthood of the newspaper 
press. Through some organ, or other, I re- 
peat it, the great mass of mankind must ever 
think. Through such organs as have been 
last ‘aiiailoanl, the community are thinking 
now, with all our claims to a light and an in- 
dependence unknown in the world before. 

e amouni of real science, it has been said, 
which is required for business pursuits, is 
much smaller than is commonly imagined. 
It may be maintained, in the second place, that 
the attempt, in these useful science schools, to 
go beyond that little, is often positively perni- 
cious. It is from the little chemistry, the 
little physiology, the weak infusions of phreno- 
logy, the dabbiin in political economy, and 
in what are called “ ideas of history,” together 
with smatterings of mental philosophy, that 
are picked up in our railroad, time-saving, 
study-saving, and thought-saving courses of 
instruction, or which are derived from still 
more superficial lectures, comes all this spu- 
rious philosophy (so-called) with which we are 
so flooded, under the names of mesmerism, 
electrical psychology, phren logy, and social 
reform. Farce come those discussions in 
which we hear it debated, with great show of 
science, whether God and the soul are not 
"setts Hence comes it, that with all our 

asted progress, such books as “ Davis's 
Revelations” and “The Mysterious Knock- 
ings” have so widespread an influence. Hence 
comes the preparation in the public mind for 
the ready reception of all that is radical in 
polities and social philosophy, of all that has 
no other merit than that of being new in theo- 
logy, and of all that would turn morals into a 
system of physies ; that would, in other words, 
make crime a disease, and acknowledge no 
other law within or without, but passional at- 
traction. A good common school education, 
in the old branches, is better than this; not 
only in saving the mind from spurious know- 
ledge, but as actually making more useful 
men, whose unsophisticated common sense is 
worth more than all this so-called science, 
even when taken at its highest value. 

Now the very facts that such unsound no- 
tions are all abroad, and that they increase in 
proportion_as our colleges are inclined to relax 
in heer of a more popular system; these 
very facts create the strongest arguments in 
favor of their retracing their steps, and aiming, 
on the other hand, to produce a more highly 
and thoroughly educated class, as a counter- 
acting foree. Hence would I maintain that our 
colleges, instead of accommodating themselves 
to a false sentiment, which is never satisfied 
with any coneessions, should rather return toa 
more scholastic system ; that is, a system more 
grounded on the most fundamental truth,—a 
system aiming at a well-balanced, well-har- 
monized course of study, in which the humani- 
ties (that is, the studies that pertain to man as 
man) should be well taught, rather than at 
great extent or diversity in matters of instruc- 
tion, or at the accommodation of these to what 
are called “immediate practical utilities.” If 
our colleges once depart radically, in this way 
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from the true idea of liberal education, there 
can be consistently no stopping-place, no end to 
these demands of “practical utilities,” until 
they have run through the whole course of oc- 
cupations and trades, and established profes- 
sorships for them all, from the art and 
mystery of the hod-carrier to that of the 
architect. 

They have already gone far enough in this 
direction. Experience, the best guide, is too 
conclusively showing that somehow, with all 
the pains and all the boast about being “ wse- 
ful,” the results are after all poor and worth- 
less. It is time, therefore, that there should 
be a reconstructior, a return to a system known 
to have produced better fruit, although this 
old mode might, perhaps, be slightly modified 
in non-essentials to meet the new demands of 
increased physical science. But even the ne- 
cessary and fundamental departments of this 
kind of knowledge have been greatly over- 
rated; at least in their comparative value. 
Chemistry is indeed a noble science; but in 
the midst of abounding moral, social, political, 
and theological quackery, logic, or a close ac- 
quaintance with the fallacies as well as the 
legitimate power of language, may actually 
become not only a higher, but even a more 
useful study than chemistry, with all its ac- 
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retrace their steps, they deserve to fall. It is 
the “ mission” —to use one of the cant words 
of the day—it is the mission of the College, 
as it is of the Pulpit, not to follow, but to 

ide public opinion,—to elevate it where it js 
ow, to o it where it is wrong, to correct 
it where it is erroneous. If they will not do 
this—if they utterly fail in their mission—if 
they will follow where they should lead, and 
let down when they should hold up, the sooner 
they come to an end, and are out of the way, 
the better. If this must be so, I would join 
the cry of the Edomites, and say, “ Rase, rase 
them even to the foundations thereof.” Let 
their rubbish be removed out of the way to 
make room for something better. And that 
better state would come. There is an innate 
feeling which will ultimately show itself—a 
feeling of respect for what is really solid, ex- 
cellent, and superior. Even, then, should our 
colleges fail, this failing, we may be assured, 
will ultimately raise something of a higher na- 
ture out of their ruins. 

But I must conclude. I have given, in this 
rambling episile, the mere outline of an argu- 
ment I would try and fill up could I be present. 
Beeause it is but an outline, some things in it 
may seem harsh, and savor of altraism, which 
might, in a fuller discussion, be explained or 





knowledged value. Logical tests of false 


modified, or have their jagged points rubbed 


reasouing may be worth more, at such a time | Off, at the same time, without being compro- 
as this, than chemical tests of poisons and bad | mised. I submit it to you, with an apology 
medicines. Let any serious man read care- for anything that might seem at war with your 
fully for this purpose the speeches in congress, | own highly-respected opinions, or those of the 
and the leading articles in many of our most | association generally of which I have the honor 


widely cireulated newspapers, and then seri- 
ously ask himself, what kind of knowledge 
our young men most want. The knowledge 
of words, which some with sneering ignorance 
would set in egntrast with things, becomes one 
of the most useful of all things, at a time 
when things themselves are perverted, or seen 
through a false medium in consequence of the | 
universal abuse of language, in the rejection 
or distortion of the fundamental ideas or first 
truths in which it is grounded. 

Our colleges, it is said, should aim at turn- 
ing out more practical men. But taking the 
term in the popular sense, may we not ask— 


to be a member. 
Yours, with all esteem and respect, 


Tayter Lewis. 
Jor, Biackmenr. 








Arvirws. 
MOHAMMED. 

The Life and Religion of Mohammed, as con- 
tained in the Sheeah T'raditions of the Hyat- 
Ul-Kuloob, Translated from the Persian. 
By Rev. James L. Merrick. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. 

The Koran, &c., with Notes and a Preliminary 
Discourse. By George Sale. Philadelphia: 











Is this, indeed, the great want of the age? Is 
it of our own country? Have we not practi- 
cal men, as they are called, in plenty? Are 


J. W. Moore. 
Ir is somewhat remarkable how greatly the at- 


we not every day experiencing the results of tention of the publie has recently been turned 
their practical labors, as they are exhibited in! to the East. Layard’s volumes gave fresh 
Congress, in Baltimore Conventions, and Phi-| impulse in that direction; the labors and re- 
ladelphia Conventions, and Buffalo Conven-| searches of Wilkinson, Lane, Hengstenberg, 
tions, and in all the great conventions and, Bunsen, Lepsius, and other distinguished sa- 
little conventions throughout our land? Are vans, have m war dignity as well as importance 





they not seen in that demagoguism and utter | to the various topies of interest to the western 


degradation of all rationality into which poli- 
ticians and the political press of all parties are’ 
rapidly descending, to a degree which is) 
becoming offensive even to the more right. | 
minded among themselves; all this time, too, 
the people falling pari passu with their lead- 
ers, through whom they think, until almost any- | 
thing is received as sound and conclusive reason- 
ing with which their self-appointed guides cf. 
the press may choose to insult their under- 
standings ? ve we not, indeed, an abundant 
supply of such men? and would it not be 
worth while for our colleges to try and pro- 
duce a small! quantity of real scholars, a little 
sprinkling of bookworms and pedants even,— 
at least as some slight set-off to the other and 
far more numerous class? 

Taking the question in one point of view, I 
could be almost willing to go with the radical 
anti-college reformers. In striving to become 
more popular, our institutions will only sink 
lower and lower. If, Sees they will not 








world; the publications of less consequence 
as works of learning, but better adapted to 
the mass of the ing community, we mean 


| in the way of travels, sketches, &c., have, to 


some extent, created a taste for oriental things ; 
and in our own country, the late productions 
of Irving, Hawks, Lynch, and others, have sa- 
tisfactorily shown that America is not behind 
in her taste for this study, or her determina- 
tion to know all that is worth knowing of the 
people and countries whence sprang the human 
race, and whence, better than all, our holy re- 
ligion came to bless and to save. 

In particular do these remarks apply to the 
life and career of that famous Arab conqueror 
and pretended prophet, Mohammed; and in 
our day, it seems not unlikely that we shall 
both know better and a iate better the 
history of this celeb impostor, and the 
religion which he propagated so widely and so 
successfully. Mr. Merrick’s volume is espe- 
cially valuable to this end ; since now, English 
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scholars and readers can see and hear wh 
the rival sect of the Sheeahs have to say re- 
specting the founder of their religious belief. 
In general we have been dependent upon the 
writers of the Sunnee sect for our knowled 
respecting Mohammed, his successors, and the 
traditionary lore of his followers; and as the 
spirit of persecution and detraction is none the 
less strong in the East than in the West, the 
Sheeah portion of the Mohammedans has suf- 
fered very much in various ways, and their 
good name has been belied without scruple by 
Arabs, Turks, and Tartars, who look upon 
them as more pernicious heretics than the 
Christian or Jewish dogs. It is well, therefore, 
to “hear the other side,” and no work which 
we could mention would conduce so excel- 
lently to that end as the Hyat-Ul-Kuloob, 
which is now presented to us ina fair, readable 
version, and as we are able to pronourt@e, 
with singular aceuracy and learning. To 
most readers it will prove an interesting and 
amusing book ; it is full of all sorts of stories 
respecting Mohammed and Ali, the commander 
of the faithful, and goes into details with as 
much particularity as may be found in some of 
the apocryphal writings of early Christian 
times, e. g.:— 

«“ When Mohammed was three months old, he 
was able to sit upright; when nine months old 
he walked ; at ten months he went out with his 
foster-brothers to pasture the sheep; at filteen 
months he practised archery with the youths of his 
tribe, for whom at thirty months he was more 
than a match at wrestling. At this time Halee- 
mah returned him to his grandfather.” 

At two years old the young Mohammed 
wert out to visit his brothers in the wilderness, 
and marvels without number are related of 
him at this time ; the stones and trees saluted 
him, odoriferous flowers were showered upon 
him from heaven ; a worn-out date-palm, at his 
touch, sprang into new life, and gave forth 
fruit of two kinds at once ; angels attended on 
him and told him the wonders set before him ; 
and still more,— 


“ Dardeel then produced a pair of scales, each 
scale of which was equal to the space between 
heaven and earth, and putting the prophet in one 
scale, placed a hundred of his future companions 
in the other, but they proved a mere feather to 
their leader. The angel then put against him a 
thousand of his most renowned and eminent fol- 
lowers, but they weighed nothing against the pro- 
phet. Half his sect was tried to as little purpose. 
Then ali his sect, all the prophets who had pre- 
ceded him, and their coadjutors and successors, 
and all the angels, with mountains, seas, deserts, 
trees, and the whole universe God has made, were 
thrown into the opposing scale, but the whole in- 
conceivable amount was totally overbalanced by 
that single individual, who was, therefore, shown 
to be the best of creatures.” 


Mohammed, it is well known, did not ven- 
ture to base his claims to the office of a pro- 
oe on the possession of miraculous powers: 

is one so-called miracle was the Koran, 
which his followers assert, in the first 
surpasses in elegance and sublimity all the 
uctions of the universe; next its “ won- 
erful structure” proves it to be a miracle ; 
third, its “consistency ;” fourth, its “know- 
lege of Divine things;” fifth, its “perfect 
canons or rules in reference to human and di- 
vine things;” sixth, its historical accuracy ; 
seventh, its capability to “ remove all pains of 
body and sorrows of mind;” eighth, its “re- 
wang m steries known only to God.” The 
Sh owever, are not willing that the ori- 
fetes of their religious tenets should be be- 
ved in any ; and so, following Ali, the 
commander of faithful, they stoutly main- 





tain that Mohammed did everything, and more 
too, within the power of prophet, since the be- 
ginning of the world; “ Ali replied with « 
solemn oath in the name of the truth of the 
Lord, the Most High has granted no miracle 
to be performed from Adam down to the last 
prophet of time, which he has not bestowed 
on Mohammed, or a better than it with innu- 
merable others. For instance, when the pro- 
phet be to publish the faith at Mekkah, all 
the Arabs laid the arrow of hatred on the bow 
of doubt, and tried by every stratagem to over- 
throw his divine claims. He assumed the pro- 
phetical office on Monday, and performed 
prayers with him on Tuesday, and continued 
to do so for seven years, during which period 
only a few persons became Mussulmans, but 
the Most High gave the faith more influence 
afterwards.”—* Many celestial signs and mi- 
racles of different kinds were manifested in 
attestation of the mission of Mohammed. 
The first of these is his cleaving asunder the 
moon, which the Most High has declared in 
the illustrious Koran.” “The second celestial 
miracle of Mohammed was his bringing back 
the sun, afier that luminary had set.” 

This was in order that Ali might say his 
prayers: the third, fourth, and so on, as given 
in full in this Chapter, are detailed with all 
gravity, and apparently without any eonscious- 
ness that ninety-nine out of a hundred are su- 
perlatively ridiculous, puerile, and absurd. It 
will prove a wholesome exercise to any one 
afflicted with doubts as to the Arabian impos- 
tor’s claims, and his whole system, to examine 
the Hyat-Ul-Kuloob with some care. We are 
sure that he cannot rise from it without a 
similar conviction to that just expressed ; we 
are equally sure that he will be most forcibly 
struck with the contrast between the jejune 
puerilities of Mohammedan delusion, and the 
gravity, dignity, and propriety of all that 
Holy Scripture relates of our Saviour and His 
apostles. 

Another extract or two will exhibit this :— 


“Tt is related, on the authority of the imam 
Saduk, that the prophet married fifteen wives, with 
thirteen of whom he coliabited, and that nine of 
them were bound to him by the ties of wedlock 
when he left the world He had, moreover, 
two select maids, with whom he associated in 
turn as with his wives. . . . According to these 
accounts the prophet married twenty-one wives. 
The imam Saduk being asked how 
many wives were lawful for the prophet, he re- 
plied, as many as he wished ; and that he was al- 
lowed to marry whom he would of the daughters 
of his uncles and aunts, and any other Mussulman 
woman, without giving any dower, which was a 
favor peculiar to Mohammed, and lawful to none 
besides. 

“ Another tradition says that Mohammed pro- 
cured twelve palaces in Paradise to any one who 
would defeat the people of Yabis, and Ali ac- 
cepting the offer, desired to hear a description of 
the palaces. Mohammed said they were built of 
gold and silver bricks, with a cement of musk and 
amber. The pebbles around them are pearls and 
mbies, the earth saffron, its hillocks camphor, and 
through the court of each palace flow rivers of 
honey, wine, milk, and water; the banks are 
adorned with various trees, and with pearls and 
coral. On the margin of those celestial streams 
are bowers, consisting each of one entire, hollow, 
transparent pearl. In each of those bowers is a 
throne with emerald feet, and adorned with ruby. 
On each throne sits a Hooree, arrayed in seventy 
green robes and seventy yellow robes of so fine a 
texture, and she is herself so transparent, that the 
marrow of her ancle, notwithstanding her robes, 
and flesh, and bone, is as distinctly visible as a 
flame in a glass vessel. Each Hooree has sevent 
locks of hair, every one under the care of a maid 


* 


who perfumes the lock with a censer which God 
has caused to smoke with perfume without the 
presence of fire. No mortal olfactory has ever 
breathed such incense as is there exhaled. My 
father and my mother be your sacrifice! exclaimed 
Ali ; I will undertake the expedition. One night 
on the march, the army lost their way, but at the 
prayer of Ali, their horses’ feet elicited so much 
fire that their way became very plain.” 


As might be expected, Abubekr and Omar 
are styled wretches, usurpers, hypocrites, &e., 
since the Sheeahs consider them as having in- 
terfered to prevent Ali, the rightful suceessor 
to the khalifate, from obtaining his just inhe- 
ritance. Various are the praises bestowed on 
Ali, who is regarded with adoring feelings 
little less strong than those enteriained to- 
wards Mohammed; we quote a passage which 
illustrates, to some extent, their no.ions of 
Ali's great power and superhuman exerllence 
in war. It was at the conquest of Khyber, a 
Jewish town, that Ali struck down the Jewish 
champion, and seizing the gate of the fortress, 
shook it so violently that the whole fortress 
tumbled ; afier using it as a shield, he hurled it 
forty cubits distance, and when seventy tried, 
they found they could not lift it :-— 

«“ After Ali had cloven the Ychoodu champion, 
Jibraeel appeared before Mohammed in great 
amazement. ‘The prophet inquired the cause. 
He replied, the angels of heaven shout, There is 
no hero but Ali, and no sword but Zoolfakar ; but 
my wonder is this:—I was once ordered to de- 
stroy the people of Zool, and took up seven of the 
cities from the foundation in the seventh earth, 
and carried them on a single feather of one of my 
wings, so high that the inhabitants of heaven 
heard their cocks crowing. I held them there till 
morning, awaiting the next order of the Most 
High, and the weight of the seven cities was not 
even perceptible by me. But to day, when Ali 
shouted Allah akbar, and gave Marhab that 
Hashim-like blow, I was commanded of God to 
sustain the excess of it, lest it should cleave in 
twain the earth, the ox, and the fish. The blow 
fell vastly heavier on my wing than the weight of 
the seven cities, notwithstanding Meehaeel and 
Israfeel both caught Ali’s arm in the air to check 
its force.” 

These may suffice as an exhibition of the 
Hyat-Ul-Kuloob, and afford some indications 
as to its worth in giving a clear account of the 
prevalent views of the Sheeah M ohammedans 
respecting the great impostor, and his religion. 
It only remains to add, that Mr. Merrick’s 
preface and notes are well worth consulting, 
and add very materially to the value of the 
book. We can only repeat, that no one can 
be well acquainted with the poetic mythology 
of the Persians without consulting the present 
volume, under the guidance of the estimable 
translator. 

The Koray, as noted at the head of this ar- 
ticle, is a reproduction of the English edition, 
and is well printed. It is superfluous to en- 
large upon the merits of Sale’s Koran, inas- 
much as it is the standard version in English, 
and is enriched with matter which has formed 
the great storehouse whence all our writers 
draw in abundance, when speaking of Moham- 
med’s pretended revelations. Of course, it is 
indispensable to one who desires to investi- 
gate the tenets of the Arabian voluptuary 
and crafty sensualist. 








MR. BRYANT’S LETTERS. 

Letters of a Traveller; or, Notes of Things 
seen in Europe and America. By William 
Cullen Bryant. Putnam. 

Mr. Bryant's prose style, which has several 

of the traits of his poetical, beg equally 





calm, clear, and; natural, is one which grows 





Post, a journal which partakes in all its depart- 
ments of the temper of its leading editor, and 
of the characteristics of his style. There is 
no journal in this country which wears better 
through the year, or which has more of the re- 
spect and settled confidence of its readers; 
and this, of course, by qualities of which style 
is but the index. Nothing is sacrificed to im- 
mediate effect; there is no ambitious rhetoric 
or effort of any sort; but its leaders are felt, 
and on occasion, with all their smoothness and 
quiet manner, they are both pointed and se- 
vere. Fools and rogues may learn from them 
to keep out of the way of quiet men. 

In similar degree these letters, culled from 
Mr. Bryant’s correspondence, chiefly with that 
journal, are simple, straightforward, and inde- 
pendent. They are the fruits of individual 
observation and individual thought, and their 
plainness is the mark of their truthfulness and 
sincerity. The reader will get from them clear 
views and just ideas of the objects before him, 
and of the topics discussed; but he must not 
look for brilliant pictures or fotgetive sug- 
gestions. The latter, indeed, are not to be 
undervalued in writers with whom a vivid 
fancy or rapid generalizing powers are pre- 
dominant. 

“ Where virtue is, these are more virtuous.” 
They are advantages which no one should 
despise where they are natural, utterly in- 
tolerable where they are assumed. But Mr. 
Bryant’s excellence is of another kind, and 
can, for the time, dispense with them. 

We have already presented several passages 
which will be found in this book, which con- 
tains brief epistolary memorials of different 
tours undertaken at intervals, in a period of 
sixteen years, in various parts of America and 
of Europe, of the latest of which our readers 
will remember the distinct and real picture of 
some of the natural scenery of the Shetland 
islands, printed in this journal last summer. 

What we have to indicate further of the 
volume, its genial traits of character and ob- 
servation, and its lover’s study of nature, shall 
be by a few characteristic extracts, in which 
the author — for himself; and for the 

ter novelty, we shall take those passages 

escriptive of home manners and home scene- 
ry; and of these, as the more rare, the pages 
given to the southern states :— 


A TOBACCO FACTORY AT RICHMOND. 


“IT went afterwards to a tobacco factory, the 
sight of which amused me, though the narcotic 
fumes made me cough. In one room a black 
man was taking apart the small bundles of leaves 
of which a hogshead of tobacco is composed, and 
carefully separating leaf from leaf; others were 
assorting the leaves according to the quality, and 
others again were arranging the leaves in layers 
and sprinkling each layer with the extract of 
liquorice. In another room were about eighty 
negroes, boys they are called, from the age of 
twelve years up to manhood, who received the 
leaves thus prepared, rolled them into long even 
rolls, and then cut them into plugs of about four 
inches in length, which were afterwards passed 
through a press, and thus became ready for market. 
As we entered the room we heard a murmur of 
psalmody running through the sable assembly, 
which now and then swelled into a strain of very 
tolerable nfhsic. 


“ Verse sweetens toil— ” 
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says the stanza which Dr. Johnson was so fond of 
quoting, and really it is so good that I will tran- 
seribe the whole of it— 
“ Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound— 
All at her work the village maiden sings, 
Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vieissitudes of things.” 
“ Verse, it seems, can sweeten the toil of slaves 
in a tobacco factory. 

“« We encourage their singing as much as we 
ean,’ said the brother of the proprietor, himself a 
diligent masticator of the weed, who attended us, 
and politely explained to us the process of making 
plug tobacco ; ‘ we encourage it as much as we 
ean, for the boys work better while singing. 
Sometimes they will sing all day long with great 
spirit; at other times you will not hear a single 
note. They must sing wholly of their own ac- 
cord, it is of no use to bid them do it.’ 

“« What is remarkable’ he continued, ‘ their 
tunes are all*psalm tunes, and the words are from 
hymn-books ; their taste is exclusively for sacred 
music ; they will sing nothing else. Almost all 
these persons are church-members ; we have not a 
dozen about the factory who are not so. Most of 
them are of the Baptist persuasion; a few are 
Methodists.’ ” 


A MARCH RIDE IN BARNWELL DISTRICT, S. C. 


“ Here you find plantations comprising several 
thousands of acres, a considerable part of which 
always lies in forest; cottén and corn fields of 
vast extent, and a negro village on every planta- 
tion, at a respectful distance from the habitation of 
the proprietor. Evergreen trees of the oak family 
and others, which I mentioned in my last letter, are 
generally planted about the mansions. Some of 
them are surrounded with dreary clearings, full of 
the standing trunks of dead pines; others are 
pleasantly situated in the edge of woods, inter- 
sected by winding paths. A ramble, or a ride—a 
ride on a hand-gallop it should be—in these pine 
woods, on a fine March day, when the weather has 
all the spirit of our March days without its severity, 
is one of the most delightful recreations in the 
world. The paths are upon a white sand, which, 
when not frequently travelled, is very firm under 
foot; on all sides you are surrounded by noble 
stems of trees, towering to an immense height, 
from whose summits, far above you, the wind is 
drawing deep and grand harmonies; and often 
your way is beside a marsh, verdant with magno- 
lias, where the yellow jessamine, now in flower, 
fills the air with fragrance, and the bamboo-brier, 
an evergreen creeper, twines itself with various 
other plants, which never shed their leaves in win- 
ter. These woods abound in game, which, you 
will believe me when I say, I had rather start than 
shoot,—flocks of turtle-doves, rabbits rising and 
seudding before you ; bevies of quails, partridges 
they call them here, chirping almost under your 
horse’s feet ; wild ducks swimming in the pools, 
and wild turkeys, which are frequently shot by the 
practised sportsman.” 

A CORN SHUCKING. 

“But you must hear of the corn-shucking. 
The one at which I was present was given on 
purpose that I might witness the humors of the 
Carolina negroes. A huge fire of light-wood was 
made near the corn-house. Light-wood is the 
wood of the long-leaved pine, and is so called, not 
because it is light, for it is almost the heaviest 
wood in the world, but because it gives more light 
than any other fuel. In clearing land, the pines 
are girdled and suffered to stand ; the outer por- 
tion of the wood decays and falls off; the inner 
part, which is saturated with turpentine, remains 
upright for years, and constitutes the planter’s pro- 
vision of fuel. When a supply is wanted, one of 
these dead trunks is felled by the axe. The 
abundance of light-wood is one of the boasts of 
South Carolina. Wherever you are, if you hap- 
pen to be chilly, you may have a fire extempore ; 
a bit of light-wood and a coal give you a bright 
blaze and a strong heat in an instant. The ne- 
groes make fires of it in the fields where they 








work ; and, when the mornings are wet and chilly, 














in the pens where they are milking the cows. At 
a plantation, where I passed a frosty night, I saw 
fires in a small inclosure, and was told by the lady 
of the house that she had ordered them to be made 
to warm the cattle. 

“ The light-wood fire was made, and the ne- 
groes dropped in from the neighboring plantations, 
singing as they came. The driver of the planta- 
tion, a colored man, brought out baskets of corm 
in the husk, and piled it in a heap; and the 
negroes began to strip the husks from the ears, 
singing with great glee as they worked, keeping 
time to the music, and now and then throwing in 
a joke and an extravagant burst of laughter. The 
songs were generally of a comic character ; but 
one of them was set to a singularly wild and 
plaintive air, which some of our musicians would 
do — to reduce to notation. These are the 
words: 


e “Johnny come down de hollow. 


Oh hollow! 
Juhnny come down de hollow. 

Oh hollow! 
De nigger-trader got me. 

Oh hollow! 


h 

I’m sold for silver dollars. 

Oh hollow ! 
Boys, go catch de pony. 

Oh hollow ! 
Bring him round de corner. 

Oh hollow ! 
I’m goin’ away to Georgia. 

Oh hollow ! 
Boys, good-by forever ! 

Oh hollow !"’ 

“The song of ‘Jenny gone away,’ was also 
given, and another, called the monkey-song, pro- 
bably of African origin, in which the principal 
singer personated a monkey, with all sorts of odd 
gesticulations, and the other negroes bore part in 
the chorus, ‘ Dan, dan, who’s de dandy?’ One of 
the songs, commonly sung on these occasions, re- 
presents the various animals of the woods as 
belonging to some profession or trade. For 
example— 

“ De cooter is de boatman—” 


The cooter is the terrapin, and a very expert boat- 
man he is. 
“ De cooter is de boatman. 
Joho John Crow. 
De red-bird de soger. 
Joho John Crow. 
De mocking bird de lawyer. 
John John Crow. 
De alligator sawyer. 
Joho John Crow.” 

“The alligator’s back is furnished with a tooth- 
ed ridge, like the edge of a saw, which explains 
the last line. 

«“ When the work of the evening was over the 
negroes adjourned to a spacious kitchen. One of 
them took his place as musician, whistling, and 
beating time with two sticks upon the floor. 
Several of the men came forward and executed 
various dances, capering, prancing, and drumming 
with heel and toe upon the floor, with astonishing 
agility and perseverance, though all of them had 
performed their daily tasks and had worked all the 
evening, and some had walked from four to seven 
miles to attend the corn-shucking. From the 
dances a transition was made to a mock military 
parade, a sort of burlesque of our militia trainings, 
in which the words of command and the evolu- 
tions were extremely ludicrous. It became neces- 
sary for the commander to make a speech, and 
confessing his incapacity for public speaking, he 
called upon a huge black man named Toby to ad- 
dress the company in his stead. Toby, a man of 
powerful frame, six feet high, his face ornamented 
with a beard of fashionable cut, had hitherto stood 
leaning against the wall, looking upon the frolic 
with an air of superiority. He consented, came 
forward, and demanded a bit of paper to hold in 
his hand, and harangued the soldiery. It was evi- 
dent that Toby had listened to stum hes in 
hisday. He spoke of ‘ de majority of Sous Caro- 
lina, ‘de interests of de state’ ‘de honor of ole 
Ba’nwell district,’ and these phrases he connected 





by various expletives, and sounds of which we 
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could make nothing. At length he began to fal- 
ter, when the captain with admirable pre-ence of 
mind came to his relief, and interrupted and closed 
the harangue with an hurrah from the company. 
Toby was allowed by all the spectators, black and 
white, to have made an excellent speech.” 


THE OLDEST CITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


« At length we emerged upon a shrubby plain, 
and finally came in sight of this oldest city of the 
United States (St. Augustine), seated among its 
trees on a sandy swell of land, where it has stood 
for three hundred years. I was struck with its an- 
cient and homely aspect, even at a distance ; and 
could not help likening it to pictures which I had 
seen of Dutch towns, though it wanted a windmill 
or two, to make the resemblance perfect. We 
drove into a green square, in the midst of which 
was a monument erected to commemorate the 
Spanish constitution of 1812, and thence through 
the narrow streets of the city to our hotel. 

“Jf have called the streets narrow. In few 
places are they wide enough to allow two car- 
riages to pass abreast. I was told that they were 
not originally intended for carriages, and that in 
the time when the town belonged to Spain, many 
of them were floored with an artificial stone, com- 
posed of shells and mortar, which in this climate 
takes and keeps the hardness of rock, and that no 
other vehicle than a hand-barrow was allowed tu 
pass over them. In some places you see remnants 
of this ancient pavement, but for the most part it 
has been ground into dust under the wheels of the 
earts and carriages, introduced by the new inhabit- 
ants. The old houses, built of a kind of stone 
which is seemingly a pure concretion of small 
shells, overhang the streets with their wooden 
balconies, and the gardens between the houses are 
fenced on the side of the street with high walls of 
stone. Peeping over these walls you see branches 
of the pomegranate and of the orange-tree, now 
fragrant with flowers, and, rising yet higher, the 
leaning boughs of the fig, with its broad luxuriant 
leaves. Occasionally you pass the ruins of houses 
—walls of stone, with arches and staircases of the 
same material, which once belonged to stately 
dwellings. You meet in the streets with men of 
swarthy complexions and foreign physiognomy, 
and you hear them speaking to each other in a 
strange language. You are told that these are the 
remains of those who inhabited the country under 
the Spanish dominion, and that the dialect you 
have heard is that of the island of Minorca.” 


ALLIGATORS AND TOBACCO SPITTERS. 


“ The next morning, as we were threading the 
narrow channels by which the inland passage is 
made from St. Mary’s to Savannah, we saw, from 
time to time, alligators basking on the banks. 
Some of our fellow-passengers took rifles and shot 
at them as we went by. The smaller ones were 
often killed, the larger generally took the rifle- 
balls upon their impenetrable backs, and walked, 
apparently unhurt, into the water. One of these 
monstrous creatures I saw receive his death- 
wound, having been fired at twice, the balls proba- 
bly entering at the eyes. In his agony he dashed 
swiftly through the water for a little distance, and 
turning, rushed with equal rapidity in the opposite 

irection, the strokes of his strong arms throwing 
half his length above the surface. The next mo- 
ment he had turned over and lay lifeless, with his 
great claws upward. A sallow-complexioned 
man from Burke county, in Georgia, who spoke a 
kind of negro dialect, was one of the most active 
in this sport, and often said to the bystanders, ‘I 
hit the ’gator that time, I did.’ 
two of these huge reptiles were lying on the bank 
among the rank sedges, one of them with his head 
towards us. A rifle-ball from the steamer struck 
the ground just before his face, and he immediately 
made for the water, dragging, with his awkward 
legs, a huge body of about fifteen feet in length. 
A shower of balle fell about him as he reached the 
river, but he paddled along with as little apparent 
concern as the steamboat we were in. 

“ The tail of the alligator is said to be no bad 
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eating, and the negroes are fond of it. I have 
heard, however, that the wife of a South Carolina 
cracker once declared her dislike of it in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

« «Coon and collards is pretty good fixins, but 
*gator and turnips I can’t go, no how.’ 

* Collards, you will understand, are a kind of 
cabbage. In this country, you will often hear of 
long collards, a favorite dish of the planter. 

“ Among the marksmen who were engaged in 
shooting alligators, weie two or three expert 
chewers of the Indian weed—frank and careless 
spitters—who had never been disciplined by the 
fear of woman into any hypocritical concealment 
of their talent, or unmanly reserve in its exhibition. 
I perceived, from a remark which one of them let 
fall, that somehow they connected this accom- 
plishment with high-breeding. He was speaking 
of four negroes who were hanged in Georgia on a 
charge of murdering their owner. 

“* One of them,’ said he, ‘ was innocent. They 
made no confession, but held up their heads, 
chawed their tobacco, and spit about like any gen- 
tlemen.’” 

The southern incidents are from a single 
tour, occupying but a small portion of the 
book. Some of the scenes are revisited in one 
of the later journeys, and we have in addition 
a series of interesting letters on the Island of 
Cuba. Other American tours are to the moun- 
tains of Vermont and New Hampshire, the 
Delaware Water Gap, &e. The European 
letters bear date 1834, 1845, 1849. We find 
in them constant references to art, and no op- 
portunity is neglected of recording the pro- 
gress of American artists. Political and so- 
cial observations come up incidentally, within 
the limits of an easy, unforced correspondence, 
where the occasion is left to suggest the com- 
ment; and we need not add, they are always 
on the side of humanity, freedom, and ~sound 
American progress. 





THE GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR. 
The Modern Housewife ; or, Ménagére. 
Alexis Soyer. D. Appleton & Co. 
Reaper, hast thou ever in world-renowned 
Paris, after a day of diligent sight-seeing, 
seated thyself at one of the little oval tables of 
the Café Riche, with a good friend favin 
thee, separated by the snowy Linden-like fiel 
of the tablecloth, soon to be the field of action, 
on which successive platoons of dishes are to 
appear, and be swept off like the myriads who 
flaunted it so gaily in the morning sun of the 
tented field, and on whose sad remains the 
pale moon looks down compassionately. If 
thou hast, thou wilt thank us for bringing 
back to thee so pleasant a memory, and wilt 
enter sympathizingly on the high argument 
before us; if thou hast not, remember our 
hint, and when a kind destiny places thee on 

the Boulevard, look out for the Café Riche. 
What delightful affairs are such dinners! 
not for their recherche dishes, for men’s wants 
are simple, and some manage to have as much 
satisfaction from the outlay of their broad 
five frane piece, as some others we wot of 
draw from their glittering Napoleons. Cha- 
teau Margaux, in its cradle basket, does not 
always appear to moisten the repast, but gold- 
hablis sparkles as brightly in the thin 
glass. Potage a la Reine may be often fore- 
gone for plebeian purce, the entrées de volaille 
page passed for plainer fricandeau or cotelette. 
The entremét au sucre, from a national parti- 
ality to puddings and pies (for which, by the 
by, the said entreméts are but sorry substitutes), 
may be oftener indulged in, at the expense, or 
saving the expense, of thirty sous, peach or 
pear. Méringue or soufflet “dispatched, the 
demi-tasse and thimbleful of Curagoa follow- 
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ed, and the addicion (Anglicé bill) called for 
and paid, plus the quelque chose pour le gargon, 
with the pleasant conviction of previous 
“value received,” you step forth with the 
touch of the hat,as much dé la Frangais as you 
can, to the dame du comptoir (the lady who 
has the spoons, literally and figuratively, as 
she controls the finayees), to your evening 
stroll on the brilliant Boulevard. You have 
in its fullest extent the comfortable feeling 
of one who has dined; but how different is 
that feeling from that which is experienced in 
dingy London, after a course of ox-tail soup, 
roast beef, and other joints, boiled cabbage, 
cheese, and celery (a combination peculiar, we 
hope, to London), with brain-muddling stout 
or somnolent port, al! good things in their 
way, but each solid enough for the backbone 
of a dinner; their combination forming mis- 
shapen Frankenstein, not the well-proportion- 
ed Apollo, to whom the well-ordered dinner 
may well be likened. 

We will not cross the ocean with our com- 
parison to the delectable retreats whose odor- 
ous steams thicken the atmosphere of Nassau 
Sireet. Here we must draw the veil, or, 
more appropriately, spread the napkin. 

We have but touched the edge of this 
mighty subject. We have spoken but of 
dining, so to speak, in public,—an expedient to 
which no sane man, who has a home of his 
own, would resort. But we have taken the 
extreme case, to show the importance of a 
good dinner on philosophical principles. We 
would gladly briag it to the social board, to 
the pres man’s feast ; but the subject will ex- 
pand, like an Alderman’s paunch, beyond all 
reasonable limits. 

We are far from recommending French 
dishes to the exclusion of all others in our 
domestic economy. Such a course would be 
like straining Niagara through a colander. 
The meats, the poultry and game, the fruits 
and vegetables of our land, are in such greater 
variety and plenty here than in any country of 
Europe, that the adoption of such an ostra- 
eism would be suicidal. But the American 
larder, like the American forest, though exube- 
rant, needs the hand of Art to bring it to use 
and perfection. In our cities, in some of our 
country villages, and at the South, this has 
been done to some extent; but that the great 
West is still in a benighted state in this 
respect every traveller who has steamed on its 
rivers or staged on its roads must testify, 
when he remembers how often he has been 
forced to “ bolt” his often badly-cooked din- 
ner in five minutes. 

[t is needless to dilate on the importance of 
a wise system of dietetics. We all eat three 
times 2 day, and an act so often performed is 
surely worthy of some attention at other 
times. We are too apt to run into extremes. 
Because certain articles are indigestible we 
are not to confine ourselves to bran bread ; 
because excess of meat diet is unwise, we are 
not to devote ourselves to vegetables. We 
may bring ourselves to these sacrifices, but 
when we come to preach them we shall find 
that we make but few converts. Appetite 
was not given to man as the governing rule 
of his existence; he is not to five to eat, nei- 
ther was he to eat merely to live. His appe- 
tite was to be governed, not destroyed ; else 
why do we find in nature so infinite a variety 
of fruits of delicate and varied flavor. As 
well might we shut our eyes to the beauties 
of the universe as deny to our palates the 
tifications which are their due ; as well refuse 
to look at a fine work of Art, as to partake of 
askilfully concocted dish. 
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M. Soyer is probably the first practitioner 
of the “ ars culinaria” of the age,—the “ chef, 
par excellence, of Europe. It might be taken 
as an indication of the Spirit of the Age, that 
he does not don the white garments of his 
calling in the kitchen of the Royal Palace, but 
of the Reform Club. We may argue well from 
this for Reform in England. 

With such well-dined leaders there will be 
less danger of outbreak within the House of 
Commons, from that fierce revolutionary spirit 
which is foreed to existence by hunger; 
though, sooth to say, this same good cheer 
may have a quiescent effect on active-minded 
politicians, may tinge the stormy horizon with 
its own couleur de rose hue, and make leaders 
too benevolently contented with things as 
they are. 

M Soyer, however, does not confine his 
labors to the kitchen and club men aforesaid. 
He has an eye to humanity at large, he sympa- 
thizes with the wants of the universal stomach. 
He writes recipes for cheap and savory mess- 
es for the poor, and interests himself in soup 
kitchens. He is a humane man beyond the 
range of his calling. Not long since he 
plunged into the Serpentine, and reseued a 
man who had broken through the ice. His 
wife was an artist of some ability. He is 
always in the newspapers with something or 
other. To-day he publishes a book, to-mor- 
row he issues a new sauce, the portrait of the 
author, with his flat cap cocked on one side, 
adorning alike the frontispiece of the one and 
the label of the other. He even condescended 
to the consideration of those washy composi- 
tions known as “ light summer beverages,” 
and produced a liquid of efferveseing proper- 
ties called Soyer’s Nectar. Respect for genius 
impelled us once to take a glass, at the mode- 
rate disbursement of 2d. We are constrain- 
ed to say that Baechus would have pronounced 
the beverage very smail beer. 

M. Soyer’s last work is before us. With 
his usual originality he has wovens the graces 
of fiction around his subject, like the pa- 
pillottes around his legs of mutton. The 
work is a series of letters from a married lady 
to her friend, telling her what nice dinners she 
got up for her husband. This superlatively 
happy man does not appear upon the scene. 
As the wise painter of Antiquity covered the 
countenance of the grief-stricken parent from 
conscious inability to do justice to the subject ; 
so does Soyer, in a kindred spirit, serve up 
this happiest of Benedicts, under cover. The 
recipes are of all sorts and kinds. He gives 
you counsels by which you might entertain all 
guests, from Sylvester Graham to Apicius, toss 
up a for your bolting Western friend, or 
satisfy your Parisian traveller, fresh from the 
table d’héte of the Hotel des Princes, with its 
twenty courses. He is your man, from a hard 
boiled egg to an omelet soufflet, a red herring 
to turbot a la eréme, a starveling chicken to a 
canvas-back duck; from soup to salad, your 
unerring guide. 

In his sugar candy architecture he is not of 
the overpowering ambition of Caréme, a fa- 
mous predecessor in dietetic fame, who built 
up a centre piece of heathen gods and god- 
desses eighteen feet high, and was intensely 
— with his “ patron” because he would 
not destroy the eeiling of his room to admit 
of the work being placed upon the table. 
Still this department is not overlooked. 

Reader, we would fain linger over this vo- 
lume, and quoting from its pages, enjoy a Bar- 
mecide feast with thee; but our table groans 
beneath other contributions to which we must 
also try to do justice—so we must part. Buy, 





vad, digest Soyer, and long life and many 
500d diiuers to you. 





AMERICAN FICTION. 
Talbot and Vernon. A Novel. 

Scribner. 

WE have read this recent work of fiction with 
much satisfaction; and welcome the author, 
whoever he may be, with hearty American fel- 
lowship. His plot, his narrative, his scenes, 
his characters, his channels of thought, are 
eminently national. With more of promise in 
his style than present performance, he is devoid 
of mannerism ; naive as a Sophomore, with a 
polish increasing at every chapter. 

Our novelist is a “Western man,” if we 
mistake not, and a debutant. He excels in 
narration and the dramatic, but is somewhat 
wanting in the higher essay of fancy. Perhaps 
he is but trying his wing; or as the hunters of 
his neighborhood would say, “ prospecting.” 

The “leading purpose of the story is to 
illustrate the strength of what is ealled cir- 
cumstantial evidence ” (Preface), and comes 
quite pat upon the heels of Cooper’s Ways of 
the Hour; and indeed will bear it good com- 
pany in the library. Bat with all deference to 
the author, we think this “leading purpose ” is 
but secondary to the reader, and that for vari- 
ous reasons the weakness instead of the 
strength of circumstantial evidence results 
from his “ trial scene.” 

Talbot and Vernon are the names of mer- 
eantile Montagues and Capulets—whose son 
and daughter in various loves and trials con- 
nect the rhetoric of the novel. The families 
are thus introduced :— 

“ William Vernon was one of these forsaken 
sons of fortune. He had entered the mercantile 
business early in life, learned little but the routine 
of buying and selling, amassed a considerable for- 
tune, and began to think of retiring. But habits 
had grown upon him for forty years, and he was 
no more able Voluntarily to quit his old haunts, 
than he was to exclude visions of ledgers and day- 
books from his daily thoughts. John Talbot had 
been his partner for many years, had grown 
wealthy with him, and now eared for nothing but 
his credit as a merchant. Actuated by the same 
principles, they had both lived single until late in 
life, when even their prudence could see no rash- 
ness in marriage. Each had been blessed with 
oe child—Talbot with a girl, Vernon with a 

oy. 

“ They dissolved their partnership, and Vernon 


Baker & 


him. The end of another year found him again 
in business, and engaged in a furious lawsuit with 
his old partner, whv claimed that by the terms of 
their dissolution he had transferred the ‘ good will’ 








make no appearance). He attempts the ideal 
with litle pecuniary suecess, and’ turns to 
portraits. (Our author indulges in some 
severe slurs against portrait painting, and has 
evidently bought a “ season ticket at the Aca- 
demy.”) “He became expert in catching like- 
nesses, the lowest talent of the painter, and 
was soon celebrated throughout the city as a 
great artist.” Four years pass away, and he 
has bought a cottage and a fashionable reputa- 
tion. He now encounters Miss Talbot. She 
appreciates his genius, and he her taste. Of 
course they become lovers, very much to the 
chagrin of a Colonel Thorpe, a lawyer of “ the 
town” (Quere, where is the scene laid?) who 
is in favor with the father, and en famille en- 
gaged to her “an she will.” 

Our author, iu treating the branch of the 
story just referred to, has written some very 
true things touching artist life, and recounted 
quite graphically the trials of its ambitions. 





The Mexican War breaks out (war must be 
a disease, as the peace men say, for historians 
and novelists always treat it as if it were a 
rash or a serofula—in their hands it always 
breaks out) ; and both lawyer and artist lovers 
prepare for fight. Young Vernon, to raise 
funds, endeavors to obtain an endorsement from 
Cara Talbot’s father upon his individual note. 
Mr. T. refuses, in a letter written in the artist's 
room in the negative, and laying the note by 
its side, goesout. ‘The letter is unfolded (very 
unbusinesslike this, Mr. Author, for so old a 
trader as Talbot!). Colonel Thorpe comes in, 
withdraws the letter, forges a compliance, and 
an endorsement in hopes to draw the artist 
into criminal nets, and so shake off a rival. 
He is seen, however, by the artist’s friend, 
Hugh Manning, who (very singularly, cousider- 
ing his own father is to discount the note), 
keeps mum until the proper occasion. The 
money is realized on the note, Vernon taking 
for granted that Talbot's name is all right; 
and lawyer, artist, and friend go off to the 
wars, leaving Miss Talbot behind, the rejecter 
of the legal gentleman and the fianeie of the 
artist. 

Now the author gets fairly under the har- 
ness. One half the scene of his book is laid 
in Mexico near the battle ground of Buena 
Vista; and that portion of it is written with 
fidelity and interest. The lawyer is the Colo- 
nel and perseeutor of our artist. Himself and 


retired But his old habits were too strong for Pregee tometer Arcus mae. Sarg. 


ral and rancheros adventures; the latter suc- 


ceeding in winning the heart of an exiled 
maiden, who, with her father (an ex Spanish 


_ Jesuit and the widower of an American lady 


of the concern to him. Upon the trial the jury | 
thought so too, and muleted Vernon in a large | 


amount of damages. At a time peculiarly incon- 
venient to him, ‘Talbot pressed the collection of 
the judgment, and in consideration of old friend- 
ship, made it cost Vernon about double the amount 
of the verdict. About the same time Vernon's 
wife died, and while he was yet mourning this 
event, an unlucky turn in some of his speculations 
stripped him of half his fortune. He was still a 
wealthy man ; but he fancied himself poor: if he 
had not as much as before, he deemed he had no- 
thing. He risked his remaining property wildly 
and recklessly, resolved to recover what he had 
lost, or lose that too. The ambition to realize his 
threat ‘to buy and sell John Talbot before he 
died,” goaded him on continually, and at the end 
of seven years from the dissolution of the old firm 
of ‘ Talbot and Vernon, he found himself protest- 
ed— divided out’—ruined.” 

Young Vernon beeame an artist, or rather 
he was born one; and by his art sustained the 
ruined fortunes of himself and father (for very 
conveniently for the story, Mrs. V. and Mrs. T. 


who had converted him to Protestantism) 
was tenanting the mountains. The maiden 


|and her father have reseued them from some 


Mexicans. The latter are in pursuit, as the 
following extract commences ;— 


« « There they are!’ exclaimed Vernon. ‘ There ! 
just in the shadow of that large misquit, beyond 
the second point.’ 

“<I see them. What are they about?’ 

“ «Consulting, I suppose, about what is to be 
done,’ said Allen, ‘ when-they ought to be doing it 
with all their might.’ 

“As he spoke, the cluster of men, scarcely 
more than a mile from them, suddenly rode out 
into open view, and they could distinctly see one 
of them point his sword towards them. A mo- 
ment afterwards they all took the road at a pace 
which promised speedily to overtake the chase. 

“ «Let us be off, said Allen; and plunging 
down the hill, on the other side, they set off at the 
top of their speed. 

“«We have nothing to trust but our heels 
now, I see, said Hugh ; ‘ if they fail, we must 





fight.’ 
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« «The race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong,’ said Allen, striking his spurs 
into his horse’s flank as they again reached the 
level road. But as he spoke his horse sprang for- 
ward, came down upon a cactus leaf which lay 
in the road, and slipping, fell full upon his head, 
doubling his neck literally under his body, and 
throwing his rider far over hishead. He struggled 
once or twice, and then his limbs stretched out, 
and he was still. Hugh checked up his horse so 
suddenly as almost to share the fate of his com- 
panion ; and before Allen could rise, he was be- 
side him. 

“Are you hurt? he asked, anxiously ; ‘ are 
you burt ? 

« «My arm is broken, I believe, said Allen. 
‘Get on your horse, Hugh, and ride on. I willle 
in the chaparral here til! you bring assistance. 
Three or four hours will bring you to Agua 
Nueva.’ 

«*No, no, said Hugh. 
me—’ 

« «That won't do,’ said Allen, hastily; < it 
would only insure the loss of both our lives ; and 
besides, I could not ride now.’ 

« «Tl not leave you, at all events,’ said Hugh. 
As he spoke he drew a knife from his pocket, and 
cut a large, bushy branch from a misquit, and ap- 
proached his horse. Fixing the branch securely in 


* You get up behind 


the crupper, he gave the animal a sharp blow with | 


the flat of his sword, and started him off at a gal- 
lop. The bush fell against his legs, and frightened 
him into a swift race. Hugh watched him until 
he disappeared along the road, plunging and run- 
ning with maddened speed. Then, 

“«Come now,’ said he, turning and taking 
Allen by the sound arm,‘ let us get oif the road ; I 
hear the scoundrels coming.’ 


soning as rapid asthe lightning. But the Mexican 
was of another race ; and as soon gs he perceived 
the double track, he at once fell into the trap laid for 
him by Hugh. Throwing himself upon the ground he 
listened, and could plainly hear the retreating feet 
ot Hugh’s horse. He hastily sprang into the sad- 
dle, and giving some rapid orders, led the whole 
party away in furious pursuit.” 


Catharina (our lady of the chapparal) and 
oe see Santa Anna advancing on Gene- 
ral Taylor :— 


“Hugh took up the glass which lay upon the 
ground beside him, and directed it where she 
pointed. 

“«They are lancers! he exclaimed. ‘ And 
yonder follows some infantry, and there is artillery 
too! A long line of lancers again, and more in- 
funtry and artillery! And there are mules, too, 
pack mules, and droves of cattle, and away in the 
distance seems another large body of lancers! 
Why, this must be Santa Anna in full force 

“He ran the glass several times up and down 
the long line of dust, which extended from a point 
nearly opposite to where he sat, full twelve miles 
away upon the plain. The glittering lance-heads, 
with their fluttering pennons of variegated hues, 
the masses of horses and riders just visible in the 
dust, the long columns of infantry with their 
| muskets shining in the evening sun, the heavy guns 
| tied on the backs of mules, or trundled along on 
| clumsy carriages, the numberless pack mules, the 
| masses of men of all arms in the distance, and the 
| wamerous banners and colors of corps, all denoted 
tee march of a strong army. Staff officers and 
| orderlies were seen galloping from corps to corps, 
| or halting on the road for some regiment or bn- 
| gade to approach ; and near the centre of the column 





| confusion. 


a 


lounging about that tabooed precinct, some smok- 
ing, some talking and laughing, some poring over 
long, ill-written papers or large calf-bound books, 
and all big with the ponderous interests depending 
upon them, and the eloquence and learning with 
which they were ‘crammed’ for the occasion. A 
crowd was collected in the room, impatiently 
awaiting the opening of the court, during the pro- 
gress of which many expected cause for exulta- 
tion, many feared defeat ; and a ‘still larger num- 
ber neither wished for success nor feared defeat, but 
only came to pick up an occasional fee as jury- 
men, when the panel should be exhausted, and 
laugh over the agonies and foul passions of other 
men, when dissected and laid bare by the merciless 
operators within the bar. Many were witnesses, 
also ; and the idle lawyers were scanning their 
motley faces, with many shrewd remarks as to 
whether this man could speak the truth with such 
a face, whether that were not a witness of a false 
alibi, or another the leading witness of a malicious 
prosecution. They all agreed—and those who 
were most experienced were most decided in the 
opinion—that there were in that crowd at least 
fifty perjurers ready to be sworn, and at least fifty 
more false oaths, to be taken innocently, under the 
influence of mistake, forgetfulness, prejudice, and 
Among the suitors, too, there was 
variety enough ; but it was the variety of the same 
species—just as the leopard and the cat are of the 
same species, differing only in particulars. With 
a few honorable exceptions, they all bore the 
marks of litigiousness upon their faces—a mixture 
of obstinacy, cunning, and dishonesty, which is so 
| constantly before the lawyer, that he almost thinks 
jan honest face a lusus nature. Here was the 
| sturdy farmer, litigating with his neighbor about a 
| division fence, whose position would never have 








“* Why did you drive the horse away?’ asked yode a group of officers in brilliant uniforms and | been disputed, but for a quarrel about a neighbor- 


Allen, as Hugh dragged him hastily into the chap- 
ral 


“ *So that when they come up they'll not stop 
to look for us, but follow on, 
both on one horse.’ 

“ « But if they come up with him—’ 

“«That they'll never do,’ said Hugh, ‘ unless 
they follow him to Agua Nueva. Hush! here 
they come—lie close, now " 

“They crouched down among the chapparal, 
Allen suppressing the wincing which the pain made 
almost inevitable ; and they coolly awaited the ap- 
proach of their enemies, whose steps were now 
distinctly audible. Scarcely half a minute elapsed, 


before eight swarthy fellows rode at a thundering | 


pace into the little area where the accident had 
happened, and pulled up ‘around Allen’s horse. 
They gazed around on the quiet scene thus rudely 
invaded, and glared into the brush, as if they would 
penetrate its recesses. 

“ «It’s lacky this cursed country has a little grass 
on it here, whispered Hugh; ‘otherwise they 
might track us.’ 

“*Look at that fellow, said Allen, directing 
his attention to one of the Mexicans who had 
dismounted, and was carefully examining the 
ground. 

“*He had better not come too close,’ said 
Hugh, raising Allen’s rifle, and quietly cocking it. 
The click of the lock caught the man’s ear as he 
gradually neared the place where they lay; he 
halted and listened attentively; but no further 
sound followed, and he quietly turned away to- 
wards the spot where Hugh had started his horse. 
No nation on earth are less observant than the 
Mexicans ; otherwise, their constant warfare with 
the Indians would enable them to acquire a por- 
tion of the savage’s skill in ‘trailing.’ Nota trace 
of this is, however, to be found among them ; and 
this national dulness stood our friends in good 
stead. Had this man had a tithe of the quickness 
ofan American, he would at once have perceived 
that the three lines of footsteps terminating at the 
Place where the horse’s tracks were numerous, 
were all made by the same foot, and that two of 
the lines were going from the horse, and only one 
towards him. A frontier American would imme- 

diately have comprehended it, by a course of rea- 


| shining accoutrements, denoting the general and 
|his staff. It was indeed ‘Santa Anna in full 
force’ with more than twenty thousand men, 


lying at Agua Nueva, under General Taylor.” 
Here is the eve of the battle of Buena 


_ Vista, painted with the eye of a true artist :-— | 


“The day had been warm, pleasant, and bright 
but as the sun went down, the wind began to rise, 
| and breaking in large, fleecy rifts from the mass of 
/vapor about the summit of the western ridges, 
cold, pale clouds began to float across the valley. 
|The pines waved painfully in the blast, and each 
moment their sighing grew louder. Clouds of dust 
were hurried along the plain, and soon a keen, 
cold mist began to drive through the air. The 
wind continued to rise, and the fleecy clouds grew 
thicker and darker ; and in the valley the mist be- 
came arain. The moon was visible at intervals, 
as the heavy vapors were broken by the fast-in- 
creasing gale, and driven rapidly along the sky ; 
and the silver orb seemed hastening to her setting, 
to avoid the sight of blood. An occasional flash 
broke the gloom upon the mountain side ; and now 
and then, as the wind lulled, could be heard the 
rolling of artillery wagons and the tramp of horse- 
men assuming their positions. Watchfires were 
here and there visible, now blazing high, and anon 
almost extinguished by a gust of wind. It was a 
chill, comfortless night, and the armies bivouacked 
upon the ground.” 


At the conclusion of the battle, Vernon’s 
troubles commence. We have a letter from 
la belle fiancée, Cara Talbot, informing him 
he is accused of forgery! his friend Manni 
is supposed to be dead. The latter never tol 
him of Col. Thorpe’s trick, and of course Ver- 
non is in great trouble. But he returns home 
to defend his character. Col. Thorpe also re- 
turns to join the prosecuting attorney in the 
trial of his rival for forgery. 

A scene from the court-room on the day of 

« When he entered, the judge was not yet on 
the bench ; and the members of the bar were 


> 





hood road ; and now both were willing to sink 
their paternal acres in a cost-bill, rather than give 
an inch of land for peace. Here stood a knavish 


supposing we are marching to crush the hand{ul of volunteers, then horse-trader, brought here by his dupe to expiate 


his sharper-tendencies, and swallow up, in fees and 
costs, the value of both the horses traded.” 


Affairs are not very black for our artist, 
, however, and Mr. Thorpe bursts a bloodvessel 
from excitement. And in rushes the lost 
Manning, just in time to make the “not 
guilty” verdict plain to the auditors. The ver- 
dict was inevitable, though else inexplicable. 
‘Thorpe dies, and “Talbot and Vernon” (di- 
vided families no more) clasp hands under 
| favor of Holy Church. 

We regard it as not a little remarkable that 
two American novels, like the one in question 
and “ Ways of the Hour’—both illustrative 
of cireumstantial evidence, with hits at criminal 
justice, and concluding with dramatic sketches 
of a jury trial—should appear about the same 
time. Perha s, after all, Messrs. Ainsworth, 
Drury, and Webster, are not without their 
effect upon the literature of the country. 

It has been said our author wis a |» wver. 
We think not, else he would never have allowed 
the existence of certain inconsistencies of plot. 
For example: making Mr. Talbot marry late 
in life, and have a marriageable daughter at 
fifty ; or describe an attorney for the defence 
as opening immediately after the District At- 
torney, and before the latter’s evidence, 





THE YOUNG PILOT. 

Linda ; or, the Young Pilot of the Belle Creole. 
A Tale of Southern Life. By Caroline Lee 
Heutz. Philadelphia: A. Carey. 

Ovr heroine is the spoiled child of a southern 

planter, who provides for her a step-mother 

with a step-brother. The new mother favors 
her own son to the neglect of the danghter— 
here commence her trials. The two, however, 
are to be educated together by that nowaday 
appendage to a southern plantation, a private 
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tutor. He is of the Dominie Sampson order ; 
par exemple, the boy has been introduced to 
him, and a phrenological examination begun. 

“Your son has the organ of language very 
strongly developed, Madam,” said he, placing his 
hand on the boy’s head, which was rudely shaken 
off ; “ great fulness about the eyes. Jl fait les 
grand yeux, as they say in French. Organ of 
veneration much depressed; large self-esteem ; 
animal propensities predominant ; he must avoid 
temptation ; virtus est vitium fugere—to shun 
vice is a virtue.” 

The offending hand was again placed on the 
boy’s head in the enthusiasm of a phrenological 
examination. 

“ Let go my head,” cried out the subject; “ you 
are sticking your thumbs in me. Let go, I say.” 

“ The organ of combativeness is also strikingly 
developed,” continued the gentleman, pursuing with 
his eye the region which had eluded his touch. 
“ Pardon me, madam, I always study the heads of 
my pupils. ‘The proper study of mankind is 
man.’ Your son is a study, madam—a great 
study. I shall devote myself to the task of de- 
veloping his intellectunl and spiritual organs. 
Adjuta me, qua id fiat facilius—aid me that they | 
may be done more easily.” 

The tutor beats ambition into the boy and 
draws out the graces of the girl. The former 
wends his way to a northern college ; his step- 
sister travels and is saved from a Ante neck 
by a youngster who henceforward “travels” 
in the story as “hero.” Of course she falleth 
in love with him, much to the chagrin of the 
step-brother on his return from college. The 
parents-desire the union, for “ Linda” has a 
“ fortune in her own right.” After the sepa- 
ration chance brings together Linda and the 
preserver of her life, who is pilot of the 
“ Belle Creole” steamer, as herself and father 
are on board. The boiler bursts; the father 
is steamed to deuth; and Linda saved by 
“the Young Pilot.” Their love waxes 
stronger, and Robert the step-brother and his 
mother grow desperate. For the purposes of 
the story it is necessary that “Linda with a 
fortune in her own right” should obey the 
step-mother and be persecuted by her over- 
tures in favor of the son. She goes to court 
to publicly choose a guardian (!) and in obe- 
dience to the wishes of her father, chooses 
the step-mother, who thereupon commences 
fresh persecutions. She is about to marry 
“ Robert” as a forced wife, when she “ writes 
him a letter, places it conspicuously on a man- 
tel piece” and runs away under the guidance 
of a grandfatherly Scotchman, as she imagines. 
But the old rascal attempts to make love to 
her; is repulsed; and she escapes from him 
into the forest, where she meets an Indian 
who takes kind care of her. Her disappear- 
ance results to her friends in a search by 
Robert, who, on learning particulars, conjec- 
tures our Linda has “ met a watery grave,” 
and goes into a mild brain fever, while the 
mother suffers a “shattering of memory.” 
“Linda” is kindly eared for by the Indian 
named Tuscarora (how did one of that name 
get down on the Mississippi ?), and meets her 
old Domjnie Sampson tutor. Roland the 
young Pilot hears of her death and goes into 
mourning. Robert becomes religious and 
generous. Finally Linda “turns up” and 
“coming into her fortune” receives a Roland 
for her Oliver and is married, while Robert 
makes the most of it—and Tuscarora has a 
hunting ground at the end of her plantation. 

There are several inconsistencies of plot, 
but as a whole it is well sustained, and for a 
modern love story @ la Godey cleverly de- 


veloped. 





Our authoress at New Orleans speaks of 


E LITERARY 


the steamboat coming to the “ wharf,” and of 
the “spire of St. Patrick’s.” “Wharf” for 
Levee may do*; but the “ spire” we demur to. 
Si. Patrick’s Cathedral in New Orleans has as 
ugly a square tower as we ever beheld. 


Poems. By H. Ladd Spencer. Boston : Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. 


WE are informed, in the Publishers’ Notice 
prefixed to this maiden-looking volume, that 
most of the poems were written in the days of 
the author’s earliest boyhood, one of them in his 
twelfth year, and many of the others at a pe- 
riod Jittle less remote. 

A work of this kind puzzles a conscientious 
critic more, perhaps, than any other. The 
only test he can, with justice, apply in these 
poetically degenerate days, is a comparison 
with that vast collection happily termed the 
Poetry of (not for) the Million, and which is 
characterized by uniformity of sentiment and 
diction, and read without producing any deeper 
impression than that derived from an abun- 
dance of pleasing imagery and ideas, expressed 
in harmonious phraseology. 

The publication before us consists of forty- 
three unpretending poems, for the most part 
of a pensive character, and striking from their 
artlessness and, in many instances, delicacy of 
thought. Their most prominent faults are 
traces of imitation, and occasional defects in 
rhythm. The following is a favorable illus- 
tration of the author's lyrical qualifications :-— 


ELLA. 


To one more fair than anght beside, 
To ore who seon will be a bride, 
1 fill this cup with raby wine, 
And thank the donor and the vine. 
-Parewell, farewell. oh Elia fair, 
Farewell to thee and thine; 
Weeping, | fill this gobiet up, 
Weeping, { quiff the wine. 


T mind me of a pleasant day 
That glided like a dream away, 
When thou wert by my side, my love, 
And vowed to be my brid, my love ; 
Farewell, farewell, oh Ella fair, 
Farewell to thee and thine ; 
Weeping, i fill this goblet up, 
Weeping, | quaff the wine. 


Oh, falser than the winds that blow 
When antumn’s leaves are pale and low, 
Are womn's vows and woman’s heart; 
But wine a solace may impart. 
Farewell. farewell, oh Etta fair, 
Farewell to thee and thine ; 
Dreaming. I fill this goblet up, 
Dreaming, | quiff the wine. 


A poem on the present season is also na- 
tural and musical :— 


SPRING. 
The Spring is coming. coming, coming, 
The Spring is coming again ; 


The bee in the valley is humming, humming, 
‘The sun shines warm through the window pane. 
The buds are swelling, swe?ling, swelling, 
The buds are swelling on every tree: 
And round our dwelling the birds are telling 
How fir the leaves and flowers will be. 
Spring is coming, coming, coming, 
The snow is melting on the hill ; 
Violets in the glen upspringing— 
Adder tongues beside the rill. 
Sounds of gladness, gladness, gladness, 
Now are echoing far and near ; 
Dispelling every shade of sadness, 
For the Queen of Spring ts here. 
The most perfect production in the work is 
a Ballad embodying a Rhenish legend ; and we 
therefore would counsel the author to practise 
that style, urging him at the same time to re- 
member that the principal charm of that form 
of composition lies in a evap abandon, 
combined with forcible imagery and exquisite 
simplicity, the whole governed by a uniform 
regularity, without. which harmony is unat- 
tainable. These afé the leading characteris- 
ties of Biirger’s immortal ballads, which are 
undoubtedly the most perfect specimens we 
possess of that species of poetry. 
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On the whole, we consider that Mr. 
Spencer has laid a fair foundation for a suc. 
cessful poetical career, according to the reduc- 
ed standard whieh this fireless age accepts as 
the proper signification of the phrase. 


Original YPortry. 


STORM AND CALM. 
Groanine in the reeling woods, forest giants 
sighing ; 
Echoes of the distant crash on tempest-pinions 








flying. 

Overhead a fire-streaked sky, angry and appal- 
ling ; 

Rolling thunder in the air; rain in torrents 
falling. 


Grappling billows on the deep, noble ships assai!- 
ing, 

Engulfing navies in their wrath, and spreading 
woe and wailing. 

Merriment now hushed within the homes of jest 
and laughter ; 

In coward fear the revellers beholding each frail 
rafter. 

Tranquilly the son of toil, despite the storm, re- 
posing ; 

Calm scenes of future ease and joy sweet dreams 
to him disclosing. 

Heavy hearts on “ friends at sea,” with trembling 
anguish thinking, 

Each gust depicting angry waves, and gallant 
vessels sinking. 

Lying on his prison bed, the man of bloodshed 
groaning ; 

Listning to the raging storm, 
shrieks and moaning. 

Righteous Christians on their knees for homeless 
outcasts praying, 

And asking from a loving God his Grace all 
grief allaying. 


and hearing 


Darkness banished from the sky ; the welcome 
day appearing, 

Clad in sunny smiles of joy, all woful bosoms 
cheering. 

Laughing o’er the shattered trees, and silent, 
wreck-strewed ocean, 

In mood of youthful ecstasy, disdaining sad emo- 
tion. 

Flashing over hall and hut, grim jail and dwell- 
ing holy, 

Full of lite and careless mirth, rebuking me- 
lancholy. 

Sweet the perfume of the air, washed by Nature's 
weeping ; 

Beautiful the blesséd calm, like tender infant 
sleeping. 

Lightly springing from its nest, the lark its matins 


singing : 

Its joyous flight to azure realms with thrilling 
rapture winging. 

Near the river’s fertile banks the droves of oxen 
graziug ; 

Yellowgolds and clovergrass their honey-heads 
upraising. 

Up the hill the shepherd blithe his peaceful sub- 
jects leading : 

Singing songs of days of yore, or olden ballads 


reading. 

Nature in her penitence all things with joy in- 
vesting, 

And after her unholy wrath in quiet rapture 
resting. G. M. R. 





THE MANIAC’S DEFIANCE. 
Fierce Sun, I scorn thy rude and burning glance, 
Nor will I cease to meet thee with a stare, 
Until my eyeballs in their sockets melt 
Before thy furious heat and hellish glare! 


Pale Moon, thy looks of pity I despise— 





My griefs are mine alone, and I am proud— 
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—— 
Go, beam thy sympathy on tamer men, 

The weeping cowards of the human crowd! 
Ye twinkling Stars, night-revellers, in vain 

Ye strive to chase the devil from my soul ; 
With darkness in my heart, | sternly gaze, 

And pray for lightning, and the thunder’s roll! 


Oh for a Tempest howling hate and rage, 
Equal in fury to my cursing breath! 

Then would I bare my broad and heaving breast, 
And shriek defiance to the warrior, Death! 


G. M. R. 


ALEXANDER YPSILANTI. 
{From the German of Wilhelm Miiller ] 

Avexanper YPsiLANTr sate in Muncae’s lofty 
tower, 

And the casement rattled in the wind that stormy 
midnight hour. 

O’er the troubled face of moon and stars black 
trains of clouds swept by, 

And the Greek prince sighed : 
captive here must lie !” 

On the far-off south horizon sadly gazing, 
stand :— 

« Were I sleeping in thy dust now, my beloved 
Fatherland !” 

And he flung the window open—twas a dreary 
scene to view— 

Crows were swarming in the lowlands ; round the 
cliff the eagle flew. 

And the prince began to sigh again :—<« Comes 
none good news to tell 

From the country of my fathers ?”—and his heavy 
lashes fell— 

Was't with tears, or was’t with slumber ?—and his 
head sank on his hand. 

See, his face is growing brighter—dreams he of his 
native land ?— 

So he sate, and to the sleeper came a slender armed 
man, 

Who, with earnest gladness gazing on the sad 
one, thus began :— 

“ Alexander Ypsilanti, cheer thy heart, lift up thy 
head ! 

In the narrow, rocky defile, where my blood was 
freely shed, 

Where the ashes of three hundred patriot Spartans 
found one grave, 

Grecian Freedom’s banners once again victoriously 
wave. 

This glad message to deliver was my spirit sent to 
thee ; 

Alexander Ypsilanti, Hellas’ holy land is free !” 

Then awoke the prince from slumber, and in 
ecstasy he cries ; 

“’T was Leonidas!” while tears of joy are stream- 
ing from his eyes. 

Hark! above his head a rustling—and a kingly 
eagle flies 

From the window, and in moonlight, spreads his 
pinions to the skies. 


« Alas, that I a 


see him 


c. T. B. 


Tonaee Passages from Arm Banks. 


CALIFORNIA AND ITS GOLDEN PROSPECTS. 


(Messk® Lea & Buiancuarp will issue immediately, a 
new contribution to the first period of the revived Califor- 
nia History from a Journal of a Three Years’ Residence 
in the Country, 1847-9, with the title to the published 
portion—* Six Months in the Gold Mines.” The writer is 
E. Govtp Burrum. Lieut. First Regiment New York 
Volunteers, and formerly connected with the New York 
press. From several loose sheets forwarded tv us we 
select his favorable representations of the Gold product. } 
THE REGION——-THE WASHING——-WHAT IS LEFT— 


QUARTZ ROCK. 
ld region of Upper California is em- 
in the country on the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada, and extending over an 
already explored space of six hundred miles. 
Within the last six months, explorations have 
been made as far south as King’s River, which 
flows into the Great Tulare Lake. Above this 
are the Stanislaus, Mokelumne, Tuolumne, 
and Mariposa, all tributaries of the San. Joa- 
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quin, and upon all of which gold has been 
found, and daily the southern portion of the 
gold region is becoming more known. The 
two great streams, which with their tributaries 
fence in the present gold region, are the Sacra- 
mente and San Joaquin. The most probable 
theory, however, in regard to the extent of the 
gold region, is, that it is in the whole range of 
mountains, extending from the Sierra Nevada, 
or rather the branches thereof, through Upper 
California, Mexico, Peru, and Chili, although it 
is positive that there are nowhere in the course 
of the range such extensive and rich gold- 
washings as are found between the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers. Many years 
| before the discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill, a 
| placer had been wrought at San Bernadino, 
(about thirty miles southeast of the town of 
| Santa Barbara. The gold was of the same 
| character as that of the upper region, although 
found in muci smaller quantities, and it is 
| Well known that for many years extensive gold 
| placers have been wisealt in the province of 
Sonora, one of the northern departments of 
Mexico. 

Throughout this whole region there is not 
a stream, valley, hill, or plain, in which gold 
does not exist. It seems to be the natural 
| product of the soil, and is borne like the sand 
along the river courses. In travelling over 
some three hundred miles of this territory, | 
/have never yet struck a pick or a knife into 
any spot where gold at be likely to be de- 
| posited, without finding it in greater or less 
| quantities. Until lately, it was supposed that 
| the gold existed only in the ranges of the Sierra 
| Nevada, and that what is called the “ Coast 
| Range,” bordering the whole coast of Califor- 
nia, was destitute of it. But experience has 
jalready proved the incorrectness of this 
|theory. A party headed by Major P. B. Read- 
ing, some time in the spring of 1849, struck 
into the Coast Range of mountains, about 
two hundred miles north of Sacramento City, 
and are still laboring there very successfully, 
having found gold not only in quantities, but 
in large pieces, and of the finest quality: and I 
doubt not that when the placers at the base of 
the Sierra Nevada shall have become partially 
exhausted, labor will be performed in various 
portions of the Coast Range with as good 
success as has already crowned the efforts of 
the diggers in the present gold region. 

I do not believe, as was first supposed, that 
the gold washings of northern California are 
“ inexhaustible.” Experience has proved, in 
the workings of other placers, that the rich 
deposits of pure gold found near the surface 
of the earth, have been speedily displaced, and 
that with an immense influx of laboring popu- 
lation, they have totally disappeared. ‘Thus, 
in Sonora, where many years ago fifteen and 
twenty, and even fifty dollars per day were 
the rewards of labor, it is found difficult at 
present with the common implements to dig 
and wash from the soil more than from fifty 
cents to two dollars per day toa man. So 
has it been partially in the foket and more ex- 
tensive placers of California, When first dis- 
covered, ere the soil was molested by the pick 
and the shovel, every little rock crevice and 
every river bank was blooming With golden 
fruits, and those who first struck them, with- 
out any severe labor, extracted the deposits. 
As the tide of emigration began to flow into 
the mining region, the lucky hits upon rich 
deposits of course began to grow scarcer, un- 
til, when an immense population was scatter- 
ed throughout the whole golden country, the 
success of the mining operations began to de- 
pend more upon the amount of labor perform- 

















ed than upon the good fortune to strike into 
aa unfurrowed soil, rich in gold. When I first 
saw the mines, only six months after they 
were worked, and when not more than three 
thousand people were scattered over the im- 
mense territory, many ravines extending for 
miles along the mountains were turned com- 
pletely upside down, and portions of the 
river’s banks resembled huge canals that had 
been excavated. And now, when two years 
have elapsed, and a population of one hundred 
thousand, daily increasing, have expended so 
great an amount of manual labor, the old 
ravines and river banks, which were abandon- 
ed when there were new and unwrought 
placers to go to, have been wrought and re- 
wrought, and some of them with good success. 
Two years have entirely changed the character 
of the whole mining region at present disco- 
vered, Over this immense territory, where 
the smiling earth covered and concealed her 
vast treasures, the pick and the shovel have 
created canals, gorges, and pits, that resemble 
the labors of giants. 

That the mere washings of pure gold will 
at some day become exhausted is not to be 
doubted, although for fifty years at least they 
will be wrought to a greater or less extent. 
In the ravines of dry diggings that have been, 
in mining parlance, entirely “ dug out,” any 
man, with a mere sheath-knife and crowbar, 
can extract five dollars a day. The earth here 
has been thrown up from the body ot the ra- 
vines in reaching the rock, and in other places 
the ground has been merely skimmed over, and 
many parts of the ravine left untouched ; and 
upon the river’s banks the very earth that has 
been thrown aside as useless, and even that 
which has been once washed, will still, with 
caresul washing in a pan, turn out from three 
to ‘er, dollars per day. It is therefore evi- 
dent, that so long as even such wages as these 
can be made, men will be found to work the 
placers. The starving millions of Europe 
will find in the mountain gorges of California 
a home with profitable labor at their very door 
sills, and the laboring men of our own country 
will find it to their interest to settle amon 
the auriferous hills. The miserable suicida 
policy which some of our military officers in 
California have attempted to introduce, has 
already proved not only its worthlessness, but 
the absolute impossibility of carrying it into 
effect. Never inthe world’s history was there 
a better opportunity for a great, free, and re- 
publican nation like ours to offer to the op- 
pressed and down-trodden of the whole world 
an asylum, and a place where by honest indus- 
try, which will contribute as much to our 
wealth as their prosperity, | ean build 
themselves happy homes and live like freemen. 

Long after the present localities, where the 
washing of gold is prosecuted, are entirely 
abandoned, gold-washing will be continued by 
manual labor upon the plains and hills where 
the gold lies at a much greater depth beneath 
the soil than it does in the ravines and river 
banks, and where of course more severe labor 
is required. The era which follows the pre- 
sent successful gold-washing operations will 
be one, when, by a union of capital, manual 
labor, and machinery, joint-stock companies 
will perform what individuals now do, hile 
gold can be found lying within a few inches of 
the earth’s surface, and the only capital requir- 
ed to extract it consists in the capability to 
purchase a pick and a shovel, there is no need 
of combination ; but when the hills aresto be 
torn to their very bases, the plains completely 
uprooted, and the streams which flow down 
from the Sierra Nevada to be turned from 
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their channels, individuals must retire from 
the field, and make room for combined 
efforts. 

Never in the history of the world was there 
such a favorable opportunity as now presents 
itself in the gold region of California for a pro- 
fitable investment of capital ; and the follow- 
ing are some of the modes in which it may be 
applied. I have before shown, and experience 
and observation have demonstrated it to me, 
that the beds of the tributaries to the two 
great rivers that flow from the Sierra Nevada 
are richer in gold than their banks have yet 
proved to be. There are many points, at each 


_one of which the river can easily be turned 
, from its channel by a proper application of 
' machinery. 


Dams are then to be erected and 
en employed in keeping the beds dry. 
owerful steam machines are to be set in opera- 
tion for the purpose of tearing up the rocks, 
and separating the gold from them. The hills 
and plains are also to be wrought. Shafts are 
to be sunk in the mountain sides, and huge 
excavators are to bring to the surface the 
»iden earth, and immense machines, worked 

y steam power, made to wash it. The 
earth, which had been previously washed in 
the common rockers, is to be re-washed in a 
more scientifically constructed apparatus; and 
the minute particles of gold, which escape in 
the common mode of washing, and which are 
invisible to the naked eye, are to be separated 
by a chemical process. 

As yet no actual mining operations have 
been commenced in the gold region of Califor- 
nia, for the two reasons, that they require a 
combination of labor and capital, and that the 
gold-washings have thus far proved so profit- 
able as to make them the most desirable. But 
there is a greater field for actual mining ope- 
rations in California than was ever presented 
in the richest districts of Peru or Mexico. 
The gold-washings, which have thus far en- 
riched thousands, are but the seum that has 
been washed from the beds of the ore. I 
would not wish to say one word to increase 
the gold mania, which has gone out from 
California, and has attracted from the whole 
world thousands upon thousands of men who 
were not at all fitted to endure the hardships 
consequent upon a life in her mountainous 
regions, or the severe labor which was neces- 
sary to extract gold from the earth. It is to 
be hoped that this mania, however, has now 
given way to the “sober second thought,” 
and that men have learned to listen to facts, 
and take the means to profit by them in ‘the 
most proper manner. I should not consider 
myself as acting in accordance with duty, were 
I to assume the responsibility of publishing to 
the world an account of the gold mines of 
California, did I not, like the witness upon the 
stand, “ tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
noting but the truth.” 

Throughout the range on the western slope 
of the Sierra Nevada, and in every little hill 
that branches from it, runs a formation of 
quartz rock, found sometimes at a few feet 
below the earth’s surface, and sometimes ris- 
ing above jt in huge solid masses. This rock 
throughout the whole mining region has been 
prov be actual experiment to be richly im- 
pregnated with gold. Some of it exhibits the 
gold to the naked eye, while in other cases a 
powerful microscope is requisite to discern the 
minute particles that run in little veins through 
it. Experiments have been made in the work- 
ing of this rock, which establish beyond a 
doubt its great richness. Hon. George W. 
Wright, one of the present representatives 
elected to Congress from California, has em- 


ployed nearly the whole of the past sammer in 
exploring the gold region, with a view of as- 
certaining the richness and extent of the 
quartz rock, and his experiments have proved 
so wonderful, as almost to challenge eredulity 
even among those who have seen the progress 
of the mining operations in California from 
their commencement to the present period. 

In pulverizing and extracting the gold from 
about one hundred pounds of this rock, Mr. 
Wright found, that the first four — yield- 
ed twelve dollars’ worth of gold, which was 
the largest yield made, whiie throughout the 
whole the smallest yield was one dollar to the 
pound of rock, and this in many eases where 
not a particle of gold could be discerned with 
the naked eye. Mr. Wright has now in his 
possession a specimen of this quartz weighin 
twelve pounds, which contains six hund 
dollars, or more than one quarter of its weight 
in pure gold; and one dollar to the pound of 
rock is the lowest amount which he has ever 
extracted. 

In the gold mines of Georgia, where at pre- 
sent nearly all the profits result from the ex- 
traction of gold from the quartz rock, a fif- 
teen horse-power machine, working twelve 
“ stamps,” will * stamp” or pulverize a thou- 
sand bushels of the rock per day. The pulve- 
rization is the most important item in the 
extraction of the gold, as after the rock is 
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consort together and growl out the observations 

they have made about killing sheep and shepherds, 

the most likely plan for eatehing a calf grazing, 

and so forth, they could not fail to improve. 
SOCRATES. 


Socrates was, in truth, not very fond of subtle 
and refined speculations ; and upon the intellec- 
tual part of our nature little or nothing of his 
opinions is recorded. If we may infer anything 
from the clearness and simplicity of his opinions 
on moral subjects, and from the bent which his 
genius had received for the useful and the practi- 
cal, he would certainly have laid a strong founda- 
tion for rational metaphysics. The slight sketch I 
have given of his moral doctrines contaims nothing 
very new or very brilliant, but comprehends those 
moral doctrines which every person of education 
has been accustomed to hear from his childhood: 
but two thousand years ago they were great dis- 
coveries; two thousand years since, common 
sense was not invented. If Orpheus, or Linus, or 
any of those melodious moralists, sung in bad 
verses, such advice as a grandmamma would now 
give to a child of six years old, he was thought to 
be inspired by the gods, and statues and altars 
were erected to his memory. In Hesiod there is a 
very grave exhortation to mankind to wash their 
faces ; and I have discovered a very strong analo- 
gy between the precepts of Pythagoras and Mrs. 
Trimmer ; both think that a son ought to obey 
his father, and both are clear that a good man is 
better than a bad one. Therefore, to measure 





reduced to powder, the gold ean be very easily 


of both processes. 


hnif eents, the profits would be good. 


that instead of, as in Georgia, yielding from 
ten to twenty-five cents to the bushel, the gold 
rock of California at its lowest estimate will 
yield seventy-five dollars, and in many cases 
much more. Let us pursue this subject a 
little further. If a fifteen horse-power engine 
will pulverize a thousand bushels, or seventy- 
five thousand pounds per day, at the estimate 


of whieh with suitable machinery would nat 
require one hundred men. Even Jowerin 
this estimate one half, profits are exhibit 
that are indeed as startling as they are true. 
Here isan immense field for the investment of 
capital throughout the world, and for the em- 
ployment of a large portion of its laboring 
population, 


STAR DUST. 

FROM SYDNKY SMITHS SKETCHES OF PHILOSOPHY. 
CHANGE OF INSTINCT. 
Tue most curious instance of a change of instinct 
is mentioned by Darwin. The bees carried over 
to Barbadoes and the Western Islands, ceased to 
lay up any honey after the first year. They found 
the weather so fine, and materials for honey so 
plentiful, that they quitted their grave, prudent, 
and mercantile character, became exceedingiy 
profligate and debauched, ate up their capital, re- 
solved to work no more, and amused themselves 
by flying about the sugar-houses, and stinging the 
negroes. 

: MAN IN SOCIETY. 

You spend your morning in learning from 
Hume what happened at particular periods of 
your own history. You dine where some man 
tells you what he has observed in the East Indies, 
and another discourses of brown sugar and 
Jamaica. It is from these perpetual rills of 
knowledge that you refresh yourself, and become 
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aright this extraordinary man, we must remember 
the period at which he lived ; that he was the firt 


secured either by washing or making 20 | who called the attention of mankind from the per- 
amalgam of quicksilv er, or by a combination | picious subtleties which engaged and perplexed 
Now, in Georgia, if each | their wandering understandings to the practical 
bushel of rock should produce twelve and a’ rules of life ; he was the great father and inventor 
If of common sense, as Ceres was of the plough, and 
twenty-five cents, greater; and if fifty, enor-| Bacchus of intoxication. First, he taught his con- 
mous. A bushel of the quartz rock weighs | temporaries that they did not know what they pre- 
about seventy-five pounds, and we thus find | tended to know ; then he showed them that they 


knew nothing; then he told them what they 
ought to know. Lastly, to sum the praise of 

ocrates, remember that two thousand years ago 
while men were worshipping the stones on 
which they trod, and the msects which crawled 
beneath their feet ; two thousand years ago, with 
the bow! of poison in his hand, Socrates said, “« | 
am persuaded that my death, which is now just 
coming, will conduct me into the presence of the 


which has here been made, from seventy-five | gods, who are the most righteous governors, and 
to one hundred thousand dollars would be the | into the society of just and good men ; and I de- 
result of a day’s labor, the whole performance | rive confidence from the hope that something of 


man remains after death, and that the condition of 
good men will then be much better than that of 
the bad.” Soon after this he covered himselt up 
with his cloak, and expired. 

INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION, 

I remember once seeing an advertisement in the 
papers, with which I was much struck ; and which 
I will take the liberty of reading :—*“ Lost, in the 
Temple Coffee-House, and supposed to be taken 
away by mistake, an oaken stick, which has sup- 
ported its master not only over the greatest part of 
Europe, but has been his companion in his journeys 
over the inhospitable deserts of Africa ; whoever 
will restore it to the waiter, will confer a very ce- 
rious obligation on the advertiser ; or, if that be 
any object, shall receive a recompense very much 
above the value of the article restored.” Now, 
here is a man, who buys a sixpenny stick, because 
it is useful; and totally forgetting the trifling 
causes which first made his stick of any conse- 
quence, speaks of it with warmth and affection ; 
calls it his companion; and. would hardly have 
changed it, perhaps, for the gold stick which is 
carried before the king. But the best and the 
strongest example of this, and of the customary 
progress of association, is in the passion of avarice. 
A child only loves a guinea because it shines ; and 
as it is equally splendid, he loves a gilt button as 
well. Ip after-life he begins to love wealth be- 
cause it affords him the comforts of existence ; 
and then loves it so well that he denies himself the 





strong and healthy as you are. If lions would 


common comforts of life to increase it. The 
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uniting idea is so totally forgotten, that it is com- 
y sacrificed to the ideas which it unites. 
wo friends unite against the person to whose in- 
troduction they are indebted for their knowledge 
of each other ; exclude him their society, and ruin 
him by their combination. 
INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF ENJOYMENT. 
Mankind are always happier for having been 
happy ; so that if you make them happy now, you 
make them happy twenty years hence, by the me- 
mory of it. A childhood passed with a due mix- 


ional indulgence, under fond and wise | “1 
tare of rati . | honor, justice, decency, good-nature, morality, and 


parents, diffuses over the whole of life a feeling of 
calm pleasure ; and in extreme old age, is the very 
last remembrance which time can erase from the 
mind of man. No enjoyment, however inconsi- 
derable, is confined to the present moment. A 
man is the happier for life, from having made once 
an agreeable tour, or lived for any length of time 
with pleasant people, or enjoyed any considerable 
interval of innocent pleasure, which contributes to 
render old men so inattentive to the scenes before 
them ; and carries them back to a world that is 
past, and to seenes never to be renewed again. 


HAPPINESS AS A MORAL AGENT. 


That virtue gives happiness, we all know; bug 
if it be true that happiness contributes to virtue, 
the principle furnishes us with some sort of excuse 
for the errors and excesses of able young men, at 
the bottom of life, fretting with impatience under 
their obscurity, and hatching a thousand chimeras 
of being neglected and overlooked by the world. 
The natural cure of these errors is the sunshine of 
prosperity ; as they get happier, they get better ; and 
learn, from the respect which they receive from 
others, to respect themselves. “ Whenever,” says 
Mr. Lancaster (in his beok just published), “ I met 
with a boy particularly mischievous, I made him a 
monitor ; I never knew this fail.” The cause for 
the promotion, and the kind of encouragement it 
must occasion, I confess, appear rather singular ; 
but of the effect, I have no sort of doubt. 

POWER OF HABIT. 

Habit uniformly and constantly strengthens all 
our active exertions: whatever we do often, we 
become more and more apt todo. A snuff-taker 
begins with a pinch of snuff per day, and ends 
with a pound or twoevery month. Swearing 
begins in anger; it ends by mingling itself with 
ordinary conversation. Such-like instances are of 
too common notoriety to need that they be ad- 
duced ; but, as | before observed, at the very time 
that the tendency to do the thing isevery day increas- 
ing, the pleasure resulting from it is, by the blunted 
sensibility of the bodily organ, diminished ; and 
the desire is irresistible, though the gratification is 
nothing. There is rather an entertaining example 
of this in Fielding’s “ Life of Jonathan Wild,” in 
that scene where he is represented as playing at 
cards with the Count, a professed gambler. 
“ Such,” says Mr. Fielding, “ was the power of 
habit over the minds of these illustrious persons, 
that Mr. Wild could not keep his hands out of the 
Count’s pockets, though he knew they were empty ; 
nor could the Count abstain from palming a card, 
though he was well aware Mr. Wild had no 
money to pay him.” 

THE FLAVOR OF THE MIND. 


Almost all the great poets, orators, and states- 
men of all times, have been witty. Cesar, Alex- 
ander, Aristotle, Descartes, and Lord Bacon, were 
witty men; so were Cicero, Shakspeare, Demos- 
thenes, Boileau, Pope, Dryden, Fontenelle, Jonson, 
Waller, Cowley, Solon, Socrates, Dr. Johnson, 
and almost every man who has made a distin- 
guished figure in the House of Commons. I have 
talked of the danger of wit: Ido not mean by 
that to enter into common-place declamation 
against faculties because they are dangerous; wit 
is dangerous, eloquence is dangerous, a talent for 
observation is dangerous, every thing is dangerous 
that has efficacy and vigor for its characteristics : 
nothing is safe but mediocrity. ‘The business is, in 
conducting the understanding well, to risk some- 
hing ; to aim at uniting things that are commonly 
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incompatible. The meaning of an extraordinary 
man is, that he is eight men, not one man; that 
he has as much wit as if he had no sense, and as 
much sense as if he had no wit; that his conduct 
is as judicious as if he were the dullest of human 
beings, and his imagination as brilliant as if he 
were irretrievably ruined. But when wit is com- 
bined with sense and information ; when it is soft- 
ened by benevolence, and restrained by strong 
principle ; when it is in the hands of a man who 
can use it and despise it, who can be witty, and 
something much better than witty, who loves 


religion, ten thousand times better than wit ; wit is 
then a beautiful and delighttul part of our nature. 
There is no more interesting spectacle than to see 
the effects of wit upon the different characters of 
men; than to observe it expanding caution, re- 
laxing dignity, unfreezing coldness —teaching age, 
and care, and pain, to smile,—extorting reluctant 
gleams of pleasure from melancholy, and charm- 
ing even the pangs of grief. It is pleasant to ob- 
serve how it penetrates through the coldness and 
awkwardness of society, gradually bringing men 
nearer together, and like the combined force of wine 
and oil, giving every man a glad heart and a shin- 
ing countenance. Genuine and innocent wit like 
this, is surely the favor of the mind! Man could 
direct his ways by plain reason, and support his life 
by tasteless food ; but God has given us wit, and 
flavor, and brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, 
to enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, and to 
“ charm his pained stgps over the burning marle.” 








Carrespoutence. 


Lonpon, April 26, 1850. 

Tue “London Season” makes known its ex- 
istence by the advent of the prominent features 
of Oreras and Picture Exursitions. The 
former are, as usual, first in the field. .The old 
house in the Haymarket puts forth no greater 
strength than is contained in that well-preserv- 
ed antique, Sonrac, and a medley of unknown 
mediocrities led by the vigorous foot of Con- 
ductor Balfe: with such staple it is a matter 
of no little surprise that the manager could 
have found sufficient courage to open his 
doors; that he can keep them open is rather 
problematical. It is, however, refreshing to 
turn from this limbo of music to the classic 
regions of Covent Garden—there, over whose 
portals, in silent recognition of changed tastes, 
stand Fraxman’s Tragedy and Comedy, wit- 
nesses, it must be confessed, of a higher com- 
bination of the elements of dramatic expression 
than ever the Garrick, or the Kembles, or the 
Kean dreamed of. ‘The increased intellectual 
cultivation of the present generation demanded 
a more vivid and poetie utterance than could 
be given to the poetry of Shakspeare in the 
mouths of “rude mechanicals.” If the legiti- 
mate drama fails to hold the sympathies of a 
“ reading public,” it is due to inadequate repre- 
sentation, the performance falling so miserably 
beneath the ideal which is raised by the study 
of the Poet in the closet. Audiences have 
become too critical ; they demand “ Gods, not 
men,” to tread the wage, and then Shakspeare’s 
himself again. But the advantages of Drama- 
tic musie—musie which shall be allied by the 
closest tie to Poetry (the text of the poet to 
the scenes of MrverBeer, the greatest of 
dramatic composers), have only of late become 
appreciated, understood, and felt. A musician 
who could unite the poetry of Hamlet to fit- 
ting musical tones, would indeed fill the gap 
that the world of art now experiences. t 
such a genius will in due season appear we 
are encouraged to hope, by the successful ap- 
proximations made by MEYERBEER, whose 

and , and Prophéte, exhibit 


the complete union of dramatic excellence 
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with adequate musical expression. What the 
rare genius of BeETnoven could have accom- 
plished, had it been directed more fully to this 
idea, it is not difficult to imagine. We have 
seen what Menpetssonn in his Antigone 
achieved. These instances are sufficient to 
show what direction musical genius must for 
the future take to enlist our sympathies. It 
is only within the last three years that the 
Lyric Drama has attained its due elevation in 
the seale of art, or found adequate resources 
to insure its perfect development; at what 
cost they have been obtained the details of 
Mr. Delafield’s bankruptey can testify. Yet 
that it is worth this great sacrifice every lover 
of art will admit, for only by such means could 
it have been secured: and the victim, as a great 
agent of civilization, was far worthier the 
tribute of a “public testimonial” than that 
arch-humbug the “ Railway King.” Covent 
Garden opened this season on the “joint- 
stock” system: out of the receipts the or- 
chestra and chorus, with the other minor 
charges, are first paid, the company then divide 
pro rata. The excellence of this arrangement 
is already evident. We have operas cast now 
as they were never cast before—witness Robert 
le Diable, with Grisi, Castellan, Mario, Tam- 
berlik, Massol, and Herr Formes; attraction 
sufficient to draw the composer from the ut- 
termost corner of the universe to witness it. 
The season opened with Weszer’s Der Frei- 
schutz, which met with the success it so well 
merits. It has kept possession of the Lyric 
Stage with unabated attraction for more than 
a quarter of a century, but its representation 
in its fullest development has been reserved 
until the present day. Herr Formes unites 
the highest capabilities as an actor with a voice 
of extraordinary power, equal, although of dif- 
ferent quality, to the giant Lapracue’s. 
The next opera produced was Masaniello, in- 
troducing a new tenor, Tamberlik, who has 
proved a most valuable acquisition, being se- 
cond only to Mario; gifted with a voice capa- 
ble of the most refined expression and feeling, 
he has all the dramatic energy and skill of 
Duprez. 

Rossini’s new Moise, produced under the 
title of Zora, developed still further the rich 
resources of this lyric establishment ; the part 
of Zora (Moses) was taken by Mons. ZELcer, 
a basso of great excellence, favorably known 
asa member of the Brussels operatic corps, 
upon the occasions of their visits to London in 
1845 and 1846. His Marcel in the Huguenots 
raised him very high in the estimation of the 
musical eritics; and as he in some measure re- 
places Sig. Marini, we may hope soon to see 
him in this his favorite character. 

With the combination of talent exhibited by 
this company (which lacks only Alboni to ren- 
der it unique and perfect), together with the 
most efficient orchestra in Europe, the richest 
imaginings of the musician may meet with 
their truest interpretation. Accustomed as 
we have been to curtailments and interpola- 
tions to suit the eaprices and deficiencies of 
certain vocalists, who, under the suicidal star- 
ring system, sought and obtained the gratifi- 
cation of their personal vanity, the representa- 
tions of these musical chefs d’euvre in their full 
integrity have all the charms of novelty: for 
the first time we are able to recognise the aim 
and intention of the composer; for the first 
time we perceive that unity and definiteness 
of purpose which belongs to every work of 
high art. The Lyric Drama is no longer a 
thing to tickle the ears of the b/asé exquisite, 
or a personal tribute to the empire of the 
“star” of the hour:—it becomes a mighty 
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nt in expressing the pent up poetie feeling 
of cultivated minds refined sensibilities. 


In the Robert of MEYERBEER we recognise a 
high aim at exhibiting the spiritual aspect of 
the life of Man: his struggle against, and final 
overthrow of, the evil powers, through the in- 
strumentality of his guardian angel (woman). 
The feeling this great work inspires is solemn 
and sad ; we feel that our mortal life is beset 
with temptations which only the resistance of 
virtue — good faith can overcome. And all 
the works of this composer ke of the 
same spiritual character. In his Huguenots 
how beautifully is the hostile strife of opposing 
ereeds depicted; in the four short hours it 
takes in representation, one lives the expe- 
rience of an age; all the strong emotions of 
love, despair, bigotry, hatred, sorrow, and re- 
signation are displayed in thrilling tones, 
which, though the language they are uttered 
in be unintelligible, yet strike the chords 
of the heart with a power that speech alone 
does not possess. hat in the whole range 
of the Shakspearian drama is more intense or 
thrilling, through the medium of ‘tones only, 
than the duet between Valentine and Raoul in 
the fourth act of this Lyric Drama. Meyerbeer 
delights in strong contrasts: they are striking- 
ly exhibited in his Robert, which exhibits a 
constant succession and alternation of light 
and shade, of infernal and benign influences, 
aceempanying the progress of Robert through 
his fearful struggles. Again, in the Huguenots, 
how delightfully the pastoral succeeds to the 
Bacchanalian revel; this in its turn is succeed- 
ed by the furious storm of awakened hatred, 
jealousy, and revenge, which terminates the 
second act. We may look in vain through 
the whole rhetoric of dramatic music for any- 
thing more beautiful than the duet between 
Vaventive and Marcet in the third act, suc- 
ceeded by the splendid septuor, and the spirit- 
stirring strains with which De Nevers comes 
to take home his bride. How shallow, trite, 
and meaningless sound the flimsy puerilities 
of Donizetti and Verdi after the rich thoughts 
of the true Maestro! That they continue to 
keep their place on the lyric stage must be at- 
tributed to the incapacity of singers, and the 
wonderful indulgence of a liberal public. It 
is not long since the occasional performance 
of Don Giovanni was regarded as a special 
indulgence to the public on the part of the 
pampered stars: to the lovers of good music 
it was a jubilee, now it is a “ stock-piece,” and 
few things of inferior merit suffice to attract a 
full audience. Thanks to enlightened, perti- 
nacious, and conscientious critics, who have 
taught the public to demand the best the time 
could afford. 


Che Five Arts. 


A FREE CITY GALLERY. 

Tue Gallery of the Old Masters having been 
removed from its old quarters, a few of the 
large pictures may be seen to advantage, par- 
ticularly in the afternoon, at the wareroom ad- 
joining Niblo’s Garden. The question of their 

ispersion has attracted the attention of several 
influential gentlemen, and a plan is in agitation 
to bring the subject of procuring them for a 
free public gallery before the people. It is an 
object which meets the hearty concurrence of 
artists, and others who have best opportu- 
nity of testing their worth. The desirableness 
to the public is shown by the success which 
has attended the free gallery of the Art-Union, 
which is never without visitors, and which 
offers the most satisfactory proofs of popular 
appreciation in the best sense. We should 
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like to see the Reed Gallery and this collection 
of the Old Masters uni 


City, that they might be public property, and 








ted, and a suitable 
building provided for their reception by the 
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Ancient English Ecclesiastical Architecture 
and ts Principles applied to the Wants of the 
Church at the Present » By Frank 
Wills, Architect. N. Y.: Stanford & Swords, 





be the nucleus to which liberal contributions | Mr. Wits combines in an eminent degree 
would, from time to time, undoubtedly be |the qualities of artist and author, a combina- 


made. Public-spirited citizens stand to 
aid pecuniarily in this honorable enterprise ; 
and Mtr. 

the Old 


Nye, the proprietor of the Gallery of | is divided into two parts. 
asters, we are at liberty to state, | a rapid histo 


tion which it is to be regretted that we do not 
oftener find. ‘The literary portion of his work 
n the first we have 
of Anglican Chureh Architecture ; 


would be found a eeene contributor to any | in the second, an exhibition of the component 


reasonable plan o 


the kind, We trust that | parts of a church, both cathedral and parish, 


this work will yet be undertaken and in earnest, | the principles which should guide us in the 


that we may have it in our power to bring for- 


adoption of medieval edifices as our models 


ward, practically, some of the many arguments | in church architecture at the present day, and 


and inducements to its support. 





Mr. Dartey’s series of outlines of Rip Van}! : ti 
the American Art-Union, |i™gs and portions of buildin 
have been careful iy reduced by the aid of the |®f the text, and of a num 
etched on steel by Charles erected afier Mr. Wills’s designs. 


Winkle, issued b 


daguerreotype, an 


Simms, for a very elegant little quarto volume, 


a chapter on sepulchral monuments. 

The illustrations, which are well executed 
in tinted lithograph, embrace views of build- 
in illustration 
r of ehurches 


The author takes the true ground in stating 


just published in London, by Joseph Cundall. that it is not —— imitation of early 


The designs are delicate and tasteful in exe-|Chureh buildings t 


t we are to sueceed in re- 


cution, and the character is well preserved, viving the architectural beauties of bygone 
though inferior in expression to the originals. apn hase wenger tag agen — of 
Having on other oceasions minutely brought | © Principles on which t wonderful edi- 


these drawings before our readers, we shall h 
simply record at present the judgment passed r — 
upon them by a high critical authority in Lon- | @*Y- : . 

caminer spéaks of Mr. Darley’s pretence, would have a parish church built of 


don. The 


fices wege erected, and a careful adaptation of 
rinciples to the wants of the present 
e has a proper contempt for sham and 


“excellent feeling for character as well as for ig: real materials, vrs gee yew and splen- 

form and outline,” and characterizes the draw- |@°F oo requirements 0 Bae worshippers, 

ings as “ wonderful for their truth of feeling,” teas sac got wall Na cea are 

particularly grea Sik the two which ex- | Cathedral, oration, sepectally in. painted 
i 


hibit Rip in his o 


nary or normal state of glass, he would have adapted to the improved 
idleness, before his great adventure, the lazy 
and yawning children, to whom he has evi- 
dently communicated his own unprofitable 


nowledge of form at the present day, instanc- 
ing the case of Overbeck as a successful 
effort to reproduce the spirit and manner of 


habits. One half sympathizes with the rage ancient art in its pure beauty of expression 
of that hard-working vixen of a wife, who has! Without its ungainly stiffness of form. 


her fist clenched at him. Excellent, too, are 


The chapter on sepulehral monuments is of 


the old Dutch bowlers, with supernatural ex. |P@rticular importance. This will be readily 


citement in the eyes of them ; and the closin 
picture, which exhibits the ancient Rip, wit 


admitted by readers who have the ugly piles 
of marble in Greenwood Cemetery fresh in 


marvellous beard, telling his yet more marvel. | theit remembrance. The author satirizes very 
lous story, and encouraging idleness in his as- happily the absurd melange of heathen sym- 


sociates to the last, is thoroughly true to the 


feeling of the story.” 





Or the making of Art-Unions there is no 
of still an- 
ewark, New | are innumerable in variety, and unsurpassable, 
We 
stepped in a few days since, and saw nearly| Mr. 


end, We chronicle the openin 
other at the library building, 
Jersey, which took plaee April 29th. 


bolism so fashionable in the last century, 
and takes the true ground that the Cross is 
the fitting memorial of the Christian’s strug- 
gle and the Christian’s rest. Viewed merely 
as regards beauty, the same fitness is evident, 
for the ornamental adaptations of this emblem 


in many instances, in solemn gracefulness. 
ills’s original designs are in full ac- 


eighty pictures upon the walls, thirteen of | cordance with the principles laid down in his 
w 


ich are the property of the association. 
These latter are all the work of American 


text. They are mostly for country parishes 
of limited means, or erected by individuals as 


artists, and among them we noticed the “ Fair free churehes—a noble form of benevolence, 
Student,” by vey! Peters Gray, and a land- | instances of which, we are glad to see, are in- 
_ A. 


scape by 


the others are b 


die, in the characteristic age in number, Of these designs we 
style of these well-known artists. Most of | think tha 
residents of New Jersey, | of the finest. 


t of St. George’s, Milford, Conn., one 
It has chancel, nave, tower, and 


and are very well in their way. Of the re-| spire, all entirely of stone, the spire being 150 
mainder, which were lent to the society for | feet in height, will accommodate 342 persons, 
exhibition by their possessors, the “Cross in | and its cost, it is stated, will fall under $6000. 


the Wilderness,” by Cole, is perhaps the most 


As a specimen of the style of the work, and 


interesting. Two landscapes, by Durand, a » poate 5 that the subject of architecture can 


copy of Raphael’s portrait of himself, also fair 


in a picturesque and enthusiastic 


copies from some of the celebrated pictures of | manner which is highly agreeable, we ex- 


Titian, Claude, Albano, Rembrandt, 
and others—a landscape by Gignoux, 
strong but not very pelle | 


subscription is $5, and al 
high reputation of the officers, this Art-Union 
i 


G 
le picture of the 
Witch of Endor, are the most prominent. The 
y amounts, we 
understand, to $1000. From the well-deserved 


rreggio, | tract the following account of 
poe § a 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 

“ As we approach Lincoln from the west, the 
three towers are grouped together, the vast cen- 
tral one appearing to stand between those of the 
western fagade in a pyramidal form ; whilst the 
glorious front, with its octagonal turrets, standing 


fair to compete with some of the nume-| like sentries to guard the approach, presents an 
rous similar institutions springing up all around | elevation unrivalled in England. The north and 
south views are scarcely less striking. The 


us. 
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round Lincoln is remarkably flat, un- 
broken but by a chain of hills, at the very end of 
which, and jutting out like a promontory, this 
noble minster is built. It there rears its triple 
towers in solemn grandeur high above the neigh- 
boring churches, which it seems to shelter under 
its fostering wings. 

« We once saw it under a peculiarly beautiful at- 
mospheric effect. A thick mist was arising from 
the river Witham, obscuring the lower portion of 
the city, and as it curled along the base of the 
cathedral, this wonderful and stupendous temple 
of the great God appeared as the fabled tomb of 
Mahomet, suspended between earth and heaven. 
It was a sight not easily to be forgotten, resem- 
bling, as it did, the marvellous ereations of a 
poet’s dream rather than a fabric reared by human 
hands. We cannot pretend to describe the east- 
ern end’; neither language nor picture can do it 
justice. It is a marvel where all is marvellous. 
Its style, the transition between First and Second 
Pointed, appears thé very perfection of Christian 
architecture. Each part is so exquisitely propor- 
tioned that one knows not which the most to ad- 
mire—the great east window, or the richly pa- 
nelled buttresses, or the crocketed pinnacles, or fo- 
liated gable, with its leafy cross, growing from its 
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summit. The whole effect is rich in the extreme, 
but no part so rich as to detract from the other. 
The most exaberant fancy is here tempered by | 
the sobriety of judgment and the vivid imagination 
of the artist, mellowed by the sanctity of the priest. 
We cannot speak in these terms of every part of 
the building, some of the carvings therein border- 
ing on the low grotesque, to say the best of them. 
The east end, however, is faultless; nor do we 
wonder, that when two strangers gazed on it for , 
the first time, they prostrated themselves on the | 
turf, and in tears found an expression of their re- 
verential admiration. ” 





LETTER FROM MR. POWERS. 


Tue Charleston Mercury publishes the follow- 
ing letter, which is of interest not only from | 
its details of fact, relieving an anxiety felt for | 
the fate of the statue of Calhoun, but for its | 
picture of the mind and habits of the artist | 
and his respect for the illustrious subject of | 
his art. The statue of Eve was executed for | 
Mr. John 8. Preston of S. C. 


Fiorence, April 7, 1850. | 

“Tam much grieved at not having an opportu- | 
nity to send the statue sinee it has been finished 
and encased. No ship has yet presented, and in 
answer to my inquiries, | now learn that the first | 
vessel for New York will be the ‘ good American 
vessel Elizabeth, which will sail about the middle 
of next month. It is barely possible that some 
vessel may touch at Leghorn, and sail sooner, in 
which case I shall be advised in time to get the. 
statue off. 

“I have taken every possible precaution to in- 
sure the safety of the statue. The ‘blockings’ 
have all been fitted by my own hands, and if avy | 
accident occurs it will not be for want of careful 
packing, and every possible attention on this side 
of the water. I intend to go down to Leghom to 
see it on board ship. 

“ Tt is a fortunate circumstance that this statue 
was not ready in time for the new and large Swe- 
dish ship, ‘ Westmorland) upon which my unfor- 
tunate ‘Eve’ was shipped. She stranded near 
Carthagena (Spain), and was in almost a hopeless 
condition at last accounts (the water up to the 
corridors), and likely to go to pieces. ‘ Eve’ was 
insured for $3,000, but I had an ideal bust on 
board which was not. This is my punishment for 
venturing to ship on foreign vessels. I shall not 
do it again. 

“ We have very bad accounts here of Mr. Cat- 
Houn’s health. I hope they are exaggerated. It 
is a small consideration, but to me one of much 
interest, that he should see my statue of himself ; 
and I know that you and others who have united 
in this project entertain similar wishes in this re- 





| been successful in forming and executing 





spect. It is very probable, however, that he will 


me 
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see a very good daguerreotype of it in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Asrinwai1, who promised to show it 
to him. The words‘ Truth, Justice, and the Con- 
stitution,’ have been engraved upon the scroll in 
gilt letters, and, as nearly as possible, in the hand 
of Mr. Catuoun. J have given the form of his 
writing, but corrected the trembling hand a little. 
The effect is fine. 

“ It may be satisfactory to you to know, that as 
far as I have been informed, er have means of 
knowing, this statue has given entire satisfaction to 
all who have seen it here. Some say that it has 
a more vigorous expression than Mr. Carnoun 
now has, but this is owing to the time at which I 
took his likeness, about fifteen years ago, when 
he was really in his prime. He had, to be sure, 
the look of age, but none of its infirmities—the 
very time of life at which a great man like him 
should be represented by the brush or the chisel, for 
posterity. 

“ You will find that I have represented his hair 
shorter than he now wears it. Mr. Keiioge sent 
me a drawing of his head with long hair, but I did | 
not like it so well. It was shorter when I made | 
his bust, but even then I thought it too long for 
the best effect. Mr. Carnoun’s head is beautifully 
formed ; nothing could be finer than the outline of 
it. The concentrated energies of his powerful 
mind appear to glow, and sometimes to flash, from 
his face. Where all is angular and masculine, | 
long hair is effeminate and soft; it does not ac- 
cord with the ‘cast iron man.’ I may add, that 
long hair disturbs the clean and fine outline of his 
head. It is true, that at his fireside, and among | 
his friends, Mr. Catnoun’s manner is soft and | 
gentle as a child’s—his smile is sunshine, and like | 
the sunshine, it warms while it enlightens all | 
around him: but it is sunshine. It is no ordinary | 
light and heat that is pereeived and felt in Mr. | 
Catnovn’s relaxed presence. It is the light and | 
heat of melted ‘cast iron.’ It may be enjoyed, | 
but it cannot be played with. I have. preferred 











/to represent Mr. Catuoun as he is known and 


understood by the mass of our people—the disin- | 
terested and stern statesman of the South. I say | 
nothing of his political views, more than that I be- | 
lieve them to be sincere and honest. 

“I pray you to pardon me for venturing to give 
the above views of Mr. Cannoun’s person and 
character. An artist ought always to act upon 
fixed ideas of the subject he is treating—in other 
words, he should have a proper conception of it, 
or his labors will be abortive. The above has 
been my conception; it is for you, and all those 


| who have so kindly and generously united with 


you in this project, to judge how far I have! 
the | 
design for Mr. Cannoun’s statue. [ have been a/ 
long while about it, but the subject has never | 
been absent from my mind. Upon no other 
work have I ever spent so much time and Jabor, 
nor is it likely that I ever shall again—for it is 
the first full length draped statue that 1 have ever | 


| made. 


“ Yours, most sincerely, 
“ Hiram Powers, 
«“ H. Govrpry, Esq.” 





No; 1 of the “ Artist and Art Manufacturer,” 
a weekly Journal of Painting, Sculpture, Ar- 
chiteeture, andthe Arts allied to Manufactures, 
is announced to appear early in May. 

A large print (284 by 22 in.) in the highest 
style of mezzotint, of “ William Caxton exa- 
mining the first Proof Sheet from his Printing 
press in Westminster Abbey, A.D. 1474,” 
from the original picture in water-color, by E. 
H. Wehnert, is announced by Hering & Re- 
mington of London. 


The Paris papers state that the embellishment 
of the facade of the Louvre is still going on. 
Some magnificent Corinthian pilasters are to 
adorn the river front; and the Madeleine is 
also to receive some additional ornaments. 





The centre is to be surmounted by a cross, 








and two colossal statues are to be placed on 
each side. 


The Annual Distribution of Prizes of the 
London Art-Union took place on April 30th, 
in Drury Lane Theatre. The sum of £11,180 
8s. was stated to have been received from 
subscriptions, being an advance of £788 on 
those oflast year. The reserve fund (formed 
by a deduction of 2} per cent. on all subserip- 
tions) amounts to £3787 13s. 10d. The sum 
of £4260, appropriated to the purchase of 
works of art by the prizeholders, was thus 
allotted. 20 works of £10 each; 16 of £15; 
14 of £20; 12 of £25; 12 of £40: 10 of 
£50 ; 6 of £60; 6 of £70; 6 of L80; 3 of 
£100: 2 of £150; 2 of £200. The publica- 
tions for the year have been two engravings, 
“ The Smile” and “ The Frown,” from paint- 
ings by T. Webster, R.A., and a series of 
outlines by D.° Maclise, illustrating Shak- 
speare’s “ Seven Ages.” 











THE THEATRES. 

NorTicEABLE, foremost of the past week, are 
the performances of Miss Cushman at the 
Astor, with a repetition of Romeo, and the 
idiosyncratic Meg Merrilies in “Guy Manner- 
ing,” with efficient helps in Mr, Placide, Mr. C. 
Bass, Miss Fanny Wallack, Neatie, and others 
of a comprehensive company.—At Niblo’s, the 
new drama, under the title of “Home,” from 
the pen of Mr. J. Brougham, did not meet the 
measure of success generally bestowed on the 
novelties of that house: it has however a pro- 
mise, in its early production, for the future, in 
further new plays, which we see brought on 
rapidly under the active management.—Miss 
Davenport has had the course at the Broadway, 
and exhibits a youthful grace and freshness 
which, under due discipline and regard for 
judgments of wisest censure, too often neg- 
lected by young prosperity, will yet produce 
an abundant harvest of honor. The novelty 
of her last week’s engagement was Virginie, 
in the translated French drama of that name, 
sufficiently characterized in the predominance 
‘of the daughter over the father, and in its 
general Frenchy tone——Mrs. Shaw at the 
Bowery, with crowded houses of admirers, and 
Mr. Burton with his excellent company, and 
the National with its own peculiar parish 
of supporiers, kept the town busy through the 
week. 

Mr. Fleming, on Monday next, reads Ham- 
let at the Brooklyn Institute, under a compli- 
mentary invitation from Judge Greenwood, 
and other leading citizens. 

Mr. Macready’s farewell performances in 
London have been delayed by illness. During 
the repfesentation of Lear at Glasgow, the 
curtain had to be dropped in the middle of the 
tragedy. Mr. Webster, of the Haymarket, has 
announced that the concluding engagement is 
consequently postponed till October. A new 
five act comedy by Douglas Jerrold was an- 
nounced for immediate representation, under 
the name of The Catspaw. 

A new three act drama, founded on the 
eareer of Prince Charles Edward, entitled 
“The Fugitive ; or, Duty and Honor,” and a 
domestic drama made up from*the story in 
Dickens’s Household Words, of Lizzie Leigh, 
have been produced at the ova’ 

An Opera was recently produced with success 
at Paris, “ Le Songe d'une Nuit d’Eté,” with 
the following extraordinarily jumbled plot :— 
MM. Rosier and Leuven, the author# of the 
libretto, make Queen Elizabeth, the Oriana of 
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tioneer, by an admirable arrangement, is brought 
out almost into the middle of his audience. 
There is a book handed to him as we enter. 


% ’ 
The Tribune. publishes a from Scott, Cort- 
land Co,,.N.Y., in which one of the “ rapping” 
spirits of the day, busy in that quarter, makes 
the following revelation respecting Sir Jobn 
Franklin. The first question asked was, « Is 
he yet living?” to which we received an affir- 
mative answer. “ Is he where the Esquimaux 
reported that they saw him?” “No.” « Did 
he find a Northwest Passage and sail through 
Behring’s Straits?” “Yes.” The question 
was then asked if the spirit would spell out the 
name of the place where he is at present ; and 


He reads the title. It is a black letter volume 
‘ concerning the apparel of ministers ;’ something, 
I suppose, about their surplus ornaments, in- 
stantly adds Kerse, and the laugh is general 
against the theological students ; in it, however, 
they heartily join. The readiness of the joke 
was, perhaps, its greatest recommendation, and 
in faet this quickness is one of the most remark- 
able qualities of Mr. Keese’s wit. A book is 
handed to him; hardly is the name called ere 


“Othello,” aud “King Lear,” and whilst the 
poet is asleep after a debauch with Sir John 
Falstaff, her Majesty has him conveyed to 
Richmond Park, where amatory scenes take 
place between the monarch oa the poet, an 
underplot being carried on of the loves of 
Lord Latimer and the Countess Olivia, 
the Nc fancying that Shakspeare is his 
rival. 





Farts ant Opinions. 








Mr. Joun R. Barrierr, of Rhode Island, has re- 
ceived the nomination for Commissioner for the 
Survey of the Mexican Boundary, a nomination 
made with the concurrence and support of the 
influential jadgments of men of all parties, who 
look forward to the exertions of the Commis- 
sioner and the scientific men with whom he 
will be associated, in a field especially favor- 
able to original Ethnological Research, for the 
elucidation of many problems interesting to the 
American public. 

The remains of Mrs. Oscoop were taken to Bos- 
ton, and deposited in Mount Auburn. The 
Transcript published the following beautiful 
verses, the last she ever wrote, with the full as- 
surance—as the last stanza shows—of her 
speedy departure. They were addressed to a 
lovely young girl, who came one evening to 
amuse her by making paper flowers, and teach- 
ing her to make them. 

You've woven roses round my way, 
And ginddened all my being ; 


How much I thank you none can say 
Save orly the All-seeing. 


May He who gave this lovely gift, 
This love of lovely doings, 
Be with you wheresoe’er you go, 
In ev'ry hope’s pursuing: ! 
I'm going thro’ the Eternal gates 
Ere June's sweet roses blow! 
Death’s lovely Angel leads me there— 
And it is sweet to go. 
May 7th, 1850. 
Bayard Taylor says of the railway schemes through 
Mexico to the Pacific, that the most feasible 
route would be one starting from Vera Cruz, 
rising to the table land a little north of Jalapa, 
thence running to Puebla (with a branch to the 
valley of Mexico), turning south of Popocata- 
petl into the valley of Rio Yopez, which flows 
into the Pacific near Acapuleo; this latter 
port being the best on all the Pacific coast, and 
one of the healthiest places in the world, and 
offering remarkable advantages for a line of 
steamers. 
At the Tammany Anniversary on the 15th inst., 
Mr. Jas. T. Brady, comparing the political cha- 
racter of town and country, remarked :—* It 
requires more genius and talent to avoid the 
carts and omnibuses in the streets of New York, 
than to be a politician at Albany. _ There is 
more talent and genius in New York fharin all 
the rural districts, and we are more virtuous 
too. It is in cities where men are thickly con- 
gregated together, where all great political 
movements originate.” 
During the period of five months ending the 31st 
March, says Mr. Matsell in his city Police Re- 
port, there have been 24,028 persons accommo- 
dated with lodgings, 947 lost children returned 
to their parents, 153 persons found in the streets 
sick who were aided and assisted, 76 persons 
rescued from drowning, 114 fires extinguished, 
791 stores and dwellings found open and secur- 
ed, and 144 horses and cattle found astray and 
restored to their owners by members of the De- 
partment. There were $16,320 40 taken from 
drunken men and lodgers at the different Station 
Housgs and restored to them again. 
The Evening Mirror sketches Mr. Keese in his 
new auction-room in Broadway, with a sprink- 





some humorous or whimsical remark upon it 
springs to his lips. A buyer in the crowd asks 
& question—an impertinent or vexatious one per- 
haps—aod instantly the reply comes, good- 
natured Dut keen, and turning the joke directly 
upon the meddler. He once put down a noted 
leader of a ruffian club by one of these quick 
replies. The bully claimed a book which Mr. 
Keese had knocked down to another man, 
justly, ashe always does. The fellow began to 
vapor and threaten, and finally concluded by 
swearing that he would have justice. Mr. 
Keese, who had not noticed him thus far, 
stopped selling, and his bright grey eye rested on 
the grumbler for a moment: ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘1 
know no man in the city who deserves justice 
more than you do, and I hope you'll get it.’ 
The man was used up, concluded, extinguished, 
and was no more heard of thereafter. But see, 
they are selling Dagley’s Death’s Doings, on 
which only seventy-five cents is bid, by a decay- 
ed apothecary, as Keese declares; this is fol- 
lowed by the Scottish Poems of the Rev. Mr. 
Logan, which the auctioneer assures us are the 
Banks and Braes of Bonnie Doon, or at least 
the brays; Caroline #ry’s Word to Women he 
refuses to sell for a shilling, because that is only 





the price of a stew; Robert Tyler's Ahasue- 
rus is bought for six and a quarter cents, by a) 
mon whom the auctioneer designates as a dis- 
contented office-holder; a bidder complains 
that a volume is missing from the next set,— 





‘Very well, if you don’t like the book, you'll 
have one volume less to read; is the answer; | 


it spelled Yongtong, which we found out by 

r inquiries was a city situated 70 miles 
from Jeddo, on the southwestern coast of the 
Island of Niphon, the largest of the Japanese 
group. The spirit revealed that, after experi- 
encing almost unparalleled hardships in finding 
a passage, he had gone to the island for the 
purpose of trading with the natives; that he 
was attacked by them, and after an obstinate re- 
sistance, in which part of his men were killed, 
himself and the remainder were taken prisoners. 
They were placed in close confinement, where 
they have been 11 months, and are treated with 
the greatest cruelty and insult. 


An American gentleman at Naples writes us, 


says the Evening Post, that on his arrival there, 
his own luggage and that of his servant was 
strictly examined by the police. In the servant's 
trunk there happened to be a freemason’s apron, 
which he had brought with him from the 
United States. The authorities immediately 
took the alarm, and ordered the traveller to de- 
part in twelve hours. He protested against this 
order, and by means of his letters of introduc- 
tion, and the influence of the American officials 
resident there, succeeded in obtaining its revoca- 
tion. He found, however, that he was still un- 
der surveillance as well as Iris servant. An old 
man followed him about everywhere, and the 
only satisfaction he could take was, in walkiog 
for hours at a time, by which he succeeded in 
giving his pursuer as much exercise as he could 
possibly endure, and compelled him to earn his 
wages. 


Gutz on the History of England and Ireland is | The Jewish Chronicle records a case of martyr- 


next put up, and the auctioneer’s real or afiected | 
ignorance of the pronuneiation of the German | 
U may be inferred from his announcement, that | 
of course the book refers to the intestinal | 
troubles of both countries ; and thus he goes on | 
without effort or seeming consciousness.” 


Dr. Alleott, at the Vegetarian Convention, at 
Clinton Hall, the other day, remarked that 
« vegetable food is preferable to animal food, on 
account of the company it keeps; the pile of 
meat placed on the table must, he remarked, be 
accompanied by a medicine chest ; of course, I 
mean the castors.” Allopathy, by the way, 
fared very ill at the hands of the convention- 
ists, an Illinois Farmer volunteering his opinion, 
or, as he expressed it, wishing to give one dab at 
the doctors before he sat down. “ Allopathy,” 
he said, “he hated worse than anything he 
knew of. He hated it above ground and the 
further below the surface it wes the better. 
There is more mereury,” he added, “in the 
bodies buried in the earth than would poison all 
the inhabitants of the globe.” 


A correspondent of a Detroit paper deseribes a 
western woman, about thirty-five years of age, 
modest and unassuming, who, during the past 
winter and spring, her husband having gone to 
California, besides taking care of five children, 
the eldest a girl twelve years of age, and her 
eldest boy only five years ald, the youngest, an 
infant at the breast, has woven seven hundred 
yards of satinet and shawls ; made eight hundred 
pounds maple sugar ; cut and drawn from the 
forest, all the wood the family needed during the 
winter, and chopped the same at the door ; at- 
tended to her milling and trading fifteen miles 





from home, with an ox team, driving it herself, 


dom which but recently occurred in the empire 
of Morocco. “ We give the awful details from 
a private letter which we have seen, received by 
Mr. Abraham Sebag, a respectable Jewish mer- 
chant, residing in Castle street, St. Mary-Axe, 
London, whose brother has fallen a vietim to 
the barbarity of the inhabitants of that uncivi- 
lized country. It appears that Judah Sebag, a 
Jewish merchant, who resided in a town called 
Alig, near Mogador, was maliciously accused 
of having spoken blasphemy against the Ma- 
hommedan faith. The cause of this malice was 
the jealousy of some Mahommedan merchants. 
He was dragged before the governor, or rather 
the chief magistrate of the city, whose name is 
Lechusman ben Hassam. The evidence against 
him having been heard, the sentence of the 
judge was, that he either must embrace Mahom- 
medanism, or be burned to death. Judah Se- 
bag indignantly refused to deny his religion, and 
nobly chose the alternative, death. The go- 
vernor immediately ordered a large fire to be 
made, into which the man was thrown, and 
soou devoured by the flames. He was but 
twenty-four years of age. The letter concludes 
with the following words of consolation :— 
‘ He died for the glory and sanctification of his 
faith and his God, and may his soul be bound 
up in the bundle of life.’ ” 


According to the order of the Emperor of Russia, 


the Minister of the Interior has published the 
following statisties of the Jews of Russia and 
Poland, which extend over the eighteen govern- 
ments and one province. The return is as fol- 
lows :—1,188,111 Jews, who have 630 syna- 
gogues, 2,270 smaller places of worship, and 
5,308 schools. Among the latter are not in- 
eluded those which make the Talmud their con- 
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tinual study. Although diligent in their pursuit 
of commercial affairs, the number of publica- 
tions constantly issaed by them is innumerable, 
and finds a ready sale at every Leipsic Fair.— 


There lives in Edinburgh a lady, in the use of all 
her mental faculties, whose brother by the same 
mother died 122 years ago, in the 14th year of 

is upwards of 100 years old. 
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Captains Scoresby, Buchan, and Parry, in their 
attempts to reach a high northern latitude, has 
shown that the great field of ice surrounding the 
northern pole of the earth is carried southward by a 
currént for about three months during the summer. 
These currents are constant as far as has been ob- 
served. In Behring’s Strait, in Baffin’s Bay, and 
in the ocean east of Greenland, they prevail con- 
stantly. All these go to show the probable 





his age 1 
The brother died in April, 1728.—Edin. Post. 
There has 


and thatsome good is anticipated from the delay | 


which takes place in the conveyance of the an- 
swer. 
has existed, the convent of the Sacre C.eur has 


been thronged with visitors all anxious to learn , 
somewhat of the character and habits of the in- 
tended bride, who for some time dwelt amongst | 


the community, and assisted in the flight of her 
elder sister, holding the sheet by which the lat- 
ter effected her escape into the garden, and 
thence over the wall into the street where her 
Polish lover was waiting to receive her. She 
is described as being the most spirituelle and 
engaging of the whole family. She is just 
eighteen years of age, with less of that family 
plainness of feature which renders this branch 
of the Bourbons so remarkable. Unlike the 
generality of her couutrywomen, she is very fair 


and freckled, with red hair, which, however, is. 


relieved by black sparkling eyes and great viva- 
city of countenance. There is no end to the 
stories concerning her wild pranks whilst an in- 


mate of the convent. She would delight in| 
vexing the good nuns, who still shake their | 


heads and look grave whenever the probability 


of her becoming the first lady in the land is: 
mentioned before them. One of her tricks is. 


still remembered : the actual refusal to join in the 
hymn for Louis Philippe as sung at the conclu- 
sion of the morning service, “ Domine, salvum 
fac regem.* This she positively refused to do, 
although submitted to every kind of punishment 
and convent discipline which the pious sister- 
hood could invent. The antipathy to Louis 
Philippe and his family amounted to perfect 
mania ; and when sent for to the Tuileries, and 
coaxed and spoiled in every way by the ladies of 
the royal family, she would return their advances 
by shrieking with all her might until taken back 
to the convent. Much amusement is already 
afforded by the possibility of the President, with 
his peaceable, quiet disposition, being delivered 
up to the government of such a firm, decided 
character as this. 





[From the Providence Journal, May 9th,} 
WHERE IS SIR JOHN FRANKLIN ? 

We have no doubt that Sir John Franklin, in his 
late Arctic expedition, took one of the openings 
leading from Barrow’s Strait, and probably Wel- 
lington Channel ; but he has reached a point so 
far to the West that we doubt whether any of the 
ships which enter the Arctie Sea from Baffin'’s 
Bay, will do more than discover traces of him. 
We think Sir John Franklin is still alive, and that 
he will first be heard from at Behring’s Straits. 
On this account, we think boat parties sent towards 
the Parry Islands from the expedition which is to 
be at the Straits in July, will be more likely to 
fall in with his ships, or such of their crews as sur- 
vive, than the parties which seek for him where he 
18 supposed to have entered the Arctic Sea. The 
party which has been directed by Sir George 
3impson to proceed in boats or on the ice north- 
wardly from the mouth of Mackenzie's River, will 
also stand a chance of crossing the path of the 
missing ships, or of meeting with them. 

We are inclined to believe that Franklin has 
taken a inueh more northerly course than has been 
supposed; particularly if he found Wellington 
Channel to extend to the sea. The experience of 


Ever since the supposition of this union | 


‘his way through the barrier of floating ice in the 
vicinity and north of Spitzbergen, when he came 
,to an open sea. Neither ice nor land was visible 
to the north, and he was then within about 500 
miles of the pole ; but he was engaged in a com- 
mercial enterprise, was unprepared to pass a win- 
ter in these regions, and must fill his ships with 
oil and return in the few weeks that remained. 
| Pradence, therefore, as well as duty, required him 
| to repass the icy barrier at once. 

Sir Edward Parry, in his attempt to reach the 
| North Pole, in his fourth voyage, with boats, over 
the ice, travelled a much greater distance from 
his ships than was necessary to reach the pole ; 
but the whole body of ice was in motion south- 
| ward ; and after travelling from 12 to 15 miles 
daily, in a direct line towards the pole, he disco- 
| vered that, by observation, he had only advanced 
three or four miles. This continued during his 
whole journey. Yet, with this continual impedi- 
/ment to his progress northward, he succeeded in 
reaching a point a few miles beyond that attained 
by Dr. Scoresby. Now it is evident, that if he 
could have passed this barrier of floating ice, he 
'would have reached an open sea, by which, in a 
‘few days, he could have gained the pole of the 
earth’s centre. It is not known whether a sea 
exists west of Baflin’s Bay and north of Barrow’s 
| Strait, or not. If Sir John Franklin found such a 
sea, and was successful in crossing the barrier of 
ice, he could make his way rapidly both north- 
_ wardly and westerly. Such an event would carry 
him beyond the reach of vessels sent to his aid from 
Baffin’s Bay, and it would not be surprising to 
hear from him at Behring’s Straits; or even off the 
northern coast of Siberia. Now, supposing all 
this to be the case, the hardy navigators will find 
‘no difficulty in procuring the means for subsist- 
ence, as whales are found in great numbers in the 


which they might subsist. We do not, by any 
means, despair of the return of Sir John Franklin 
and his party ; and shall have strong expectations 
that these hopes will be realized in October or 
November next. 

It is proper to state another argument in favor 
of the existence of an open sea near the North 
pole. In the late Aataretie expeditions of Sir 
James Ross and Captain Wilkes they came to a 
mass of floating ice similar to that in Greenland 
and other north polar seas. This barrier, which 
was from 50 to 70 miles in width, was crossed, 
when an open sea was found beyond, which their 
ship also crossed, and made their discovery of a 
southern continent, or land. 

The northern ice barrier is usually some hun- 
dred miles across, though in some seasons it is 
doubtless less than a hundred. This fact indicates 
a large space which the ice occupied, or a sea, 
differing from the southern pole, which seems to 
be surrounded by land. 


Chips from the Library. 


[From the Second Series of Southey's Commonpiuce- Book, 
just published by Messrs. Harper.) 


THE SPIRITUALL GLASSE. 
* Reap distine tly. 
Praye devoutly. 
Sighe deeplye. 
Suffer patiently. 
Make yourselves lowly. 
Give not sentence haately, 














sea north of Behring’s Straits, on the flesh of 
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Speak but seldome, and that trulye. 

Prevent your speech discreetiye. 

Observe Ten* diligentlye. 

Fiee from Sevent mightelye. 

Guide Fivet circumspectiye. 

Resist temptotion strongiye, 

Breake that offe quicklye. 

Weep bitterlye. 

Have compassion tenderlye. 

Doe good deeds lustelye. 

Love hertelye. 

Love fuithfuilye. 

Love God onlye. 

Love all others for him charitablye. 

Love in adversitye. 

Love in prosperitye. 

Think always on Love, which is nothinge but God 
himself. 

Thus Love bringeth the Lover to Love, which is God 
himself,” 


From H.K. Wuire's Papers, said there to be 
“from an old vellum MS. of the reign of 
Elizabeth.” 
THE FOURTH FINGER, OR DIGITUS MEDICUS, OF THE 
LEFT HAND. 


“ We learne from Petronius Arbiter that rings 
of gold are worne by noble persons on the medi- 
cinall finger of the left hand, ealled by the 
Latines, digitus medicus, as the little finger, his 
neighbour, auricularis. Aulus Gellius, in the 
tenth booke and chapter of his Attick Nights (fol- 
lowed by the whole schoole of Physitions), de- 
elareth, thata small and subtile arterie (but not 
a nerve, as Aulus Gellius saith) preceedeth from 
the heart, to beate on this Physition finger. The 
motion of which arterie may be felt by touching 
the finger, as an index or demonstration, of what- 
soever is next to the pulse, either in women in 
travaile, or in weary and over-laboured persons, 
informing alwayes from time to time, when the 
heart beateth, or is offended. 

“This finger on the left hand, is rarely afflict- 
ed with the gout, for the sympathie and neigh- 
bourhood it hath with the heart (the first living 
and last dying) which conserveth the gouty, untill 
such time as the infection of corrupted humours 
come to disperse themselves in the left crannies of 
the breast or stomacke, ander which is the point 
of the heart, and then this annulary finger be- 
commeth glandulous and swolne. For then, when 
vitall heate is quenched and wholly abated (as a 
light without oyle) our lampe is extinguished, by 
the devision of a whole part. 

«“ And the Canonists hold in the glosse of the 
chapter famine the thirtieth, and the fifth question, 
that to this physicall finger, a veine answereth, 
which taketh his sourse and originall from the 
heart. 

“ And this is the reason, why at sacring the 
most Christian Monarches of France (the onely 
solemne act which they doe in all their life) the 
ring of gold is put on the fourth finger of the left 
hand, in signe of a marriage that day, betweene 
them and the kingdome. As the same is done to 
married wives in the church.”—Favine’s Theatre 
of Honour and Knighthood. 


MARRIAGE—“ GOOD WISHES IN THE LORD !” 


“Good manners forbid an address to a perfect 
stranger, and seem to check the freedom of claim- 
ing kindred in this case; but a paternal benedic- 
tion is at least a harmless thing; and good 
wishes ought never to be out of fashion. Where- 
fore— 

“ Dear madam,—As you have been a Rebeckah 
in resolution and a Ruth in your choice, I doubt 
not you will be a Sarah for respect and reverence ; 
and may the object of your choice prove a Moses 
for meekness, a Job for patience, a Solomon for 
wisdom, a Joshua for resolution, a David for zeal, 
an Abraham in faith, an Isaac in fear, a Jacob 
in prayer, and in care and tenderness towards his 
flock : yea, may he be a Timothy for studiousness, 
a Paul for labors, and a Peter for his abundant 
success. And, 

“ Dear sir.—As by information the Lord’s gift 
to you has much of Rachel in her countenance, 
may she be a Leah for fruitfulaess, an Abigail 
for prudence, a Martha for housewifery, a Dorcas 
for public spiritedness, and a Mary for preferring 
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And like Zechariah and 
Elizabeth, may ye be long companions in a holy, 
heavenly, and conscientious walk before your 
God ; and at last heirs and partakers of the land 
of pure and never-ending felicity in the presence 
of God and the Lamb for ever. In fine, I wish 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Givenlae, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the press, by H. Kernor, 633 Broadway, and 
will be ready in a few days, A Letter to the Hon. 





you and your dear consort every prosperity of soul Horace Mann, by Charles Astor Bristed ; being a 


and body, and that the best of friends may dwell 
with you in your new habitation. 
F “ May plenty be ever found in your pantry— 





Defensive Reply to the Aggressive Assumptions 
and Gratuitous Allegations of that Author, in his 
“ Lecture on Thonghts for Young Men,” upon the 


frugality in your kitchen ; peace, piety, and pru- Character of the late John Jacob Astor, and the 


dence in your parlor; fervent devotion in your 


| fallacious parallel drawn between him and Stephen 


oratory ; diligence and prayer in your study ; | Girard; with reference to the testamentary dispo- 
fidelity and success in your flock—and the pre- | sition and public bequeathments of their estates, 


sence of the God of Bethel in all. I may add, 
as many look much at a minister's dress, as well 


as other things, I would earnestly recommend the | 


/embracing remarks on American opinions, habits, 
, and society. 


Tue Exetisg Orrum Eater.—Two volumes 


fine linen of heart-purity, spirituality, and sin- | of the writings of this celebrated individual will 
cerity; the waistcoat of humility and self-diffi-|soon be issued by Ticknor, Rep & Frexps. 
dence, well lined with patience and self-denial |The first volume will contain, we understand, be- 


under crosses ; the outer garment of a holy, or- 
namental, and godly conversation in all things, at 


, sides the Confessions of an Opium Eater, the re- 
-markable series of papers called Suspiria de 


all times, and in all companies. This garment | Profundis, which are a continuation of the Confes- 
ought to be well trimmed with gravity, meekness,| sions. The seeond volume will embrace M. de 
forbearance, brotherly-love, pity, and an ambition | Quincey’s Lives of Shakspeare, Pope, Goethe, 


to be useful. These are kept tight about you, by 
‘ putting on the whole armor of God? and to 
fence against blasts and chill-fits, the Holy 
Ghost has directed the use of zeal as a cloke ; but 
great care ought to be taken that it-be such as our 
Lord has worn before us, and not made of coun- 
terfeit materials, which have been often imposed 
upon us. 

«“ Excuse allegory drawn out to so tiresome a 
length, and allow me, in plainness of heart and 
speech, to say that I rejoice in your comforts, and 
wish you all supports and supplies. Remember 
you are in the wilderness ; expect, therefore, your 
share of rough weather, and seek the things that 
are above. In your pilgrimage-course live above, 
and live in Him who lives above. Keep a watch 
over your heart, that creatures steal it not from 
God; and hold your dearest creatures and com- 
forts in the hand of resignation,—remembering 
they are but lent mercies, and we tenants-at-will 
in all our earthly possessions.”—Evangelical 
Magazine, March, 1813. 


£ SUPPER LUXURIES. , 
“ L wite write 
To you the glory of 2 pompous night, 
Which none (except sobriety) who wit 
Or cloathes could boast, but freely did admit. 
I (who still sin for company) was there, 
And tasted of the glorious supper, where 
Meat was the least of wonder; tho’ the nest 
O’ the Phanix rifled seemed to amaze the feast, 
And the ocean left so poor thatit alone 
Could since vaunt wretched herring and poor John. 
Lucullus’ surfeits were but types of this, 
And whatsoever riot mentioned is 
In story. did but the dul! zane play 
To this proud night, which rather we'll term day. 
For the artificial lights so thick were set, 
That the bright sun seem’d this to counterfeit. 
Bat seven (whom whether we should sages call, 
Or deadly sins, I'l) not dispute) were all 
Invited to this pomp; and yet I dare 
Pawn my lov'd muse, the Hungarian did prepare 
Not half that quantity of vietual when 
He laid his happy siege to Nortlingen. 
The mist of the perfumes was breathed so thick, 
That lynx himself, tho’ her sight famed so quick, 
Had there scarce spy'd one sober: for the wealth 
Of the Canaries was exhaust, the health 
Of his good Majesty to celebrate. 
Who'll judge them loyal! subjects without that : 
Yet they, who some fond privilege to insintain 
Would have rebelled, their best freehold, their brain, 
Surrendered there. and five fifteens did pay 
To drink his happy life and reign. O day 
It was thy piety to fly ; thou hadst been 
Found accessory else to this fond sin. 
But | forget to speak each stratagem 
By which the dishes entered, and in them 
Each !uscious miracle, as if more books 
Hai written been o’ the mystery of cooks 
Than the philosopher's stone : here we did see 
All wonders in the kitehen alchemy. 
But I'll not leave you there; before you part 
You shall have somethiog of another art, 
A banquet raining down so fast, the good 
Old patriarch would have thought a general flood. 
Heaven opened, and from thence a mighty shower 
Of umber cousfits its sweet self did pour 
Upon our heads, and suckets from our eye, 
Like thickened clouds did steal away the sky, 
That it was questioned whether Heaven were 
Black-friare, and each star a confectioner.” 
Haninetor. 





Schiller, and Charles Lamb, a galaxy of names 
worthy to be intrusted to this great writer. 


ENGLISH LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Rev. R. Montgomery has in press a new work, 
entitled “ God and Man.” G. P. R. James an- 
nounces a new novel, “ The Old Oak Chest.” 
Lever commences a new novel entitled “ Maurice 
Tiernay,” in the Dublin University Magazine. A 
new work on California, “ with numerous illustra- 
tions, delineating the state of the country and of 
the numerous fortune hunters, by Mr. W. Ryan,” 
is also announced. 

By a recent report it appears that the number of 
visits made to the British Museum Library, for 
purposes of study and research, was in 1810 about 
1,950 ; 4,300 in 1815 ; 8,820 in 1820 ; 22,800 in 
1825 ; 31,200 in 1830; 63,466 in 1835; 67,542 
in 1840; 69,303 in 1841; 71,706 in 1842; and 
70,371 in 1849. 

H. Coxsurn has published Sin and Sorrow, a 
Tale. 

G. Beit announces a Description of the Works 
of Ancient and Medieval Art, collected at the 
Society of Arts in 1850—with illustrations. 

An English journal states; “ It is confidently 
said that the admirable article on Grote’s History 
of Greece, in the present number of the Quarterly 
Review, was written by that accomplished scholar, 
the Rev. A. P. Stanley, son of the late lamented 
Bishop of Norwich ; the article on Louis Philippe 
by Mr. Croker, to whom, it is said, the ex-king in 
person dictated the account given of his own and 
his family’s flight from France ; the article on the 
Pillars of Hereules by Mr. Ford, author of that 
striking work the Handbook in Spain; and that 
on the Governesses’ Asylum by Mrs. Eastlake, 
late Miss Rigby. This lady is authoress of some 
of the most brilliant articles which have of late 
appeared in our leading reviews.” 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 29TH MARCH TO THE 13TH OF APRIL. 


Bartlett (A. D.)—An Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of Comnor Place, Berks. 8vo. pp. 152, cloth, 
5s. Browne (W. H.)—A Series of Ten Colored Views, 
taken during the Arctic Expedition. Folio, swd. 16s. ; 
bd. 21s. Browning (R.)—Christmas Eve and Easter Day : 
a Poem. Fep. 8vo. pp. 144, cl. bds. 6s. Burnet (Bp.)—An 
Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 8vo. pp. 545, el. 
6s. Cambridge (The) University Calendar for 1850. 
12ino. bds. 6s. 6d. Capes (J. M.)—A Sunday in London. 
Post 8vo. pp. 344, cl. 88. 6d. Cathcart (C. G.)—Commen- 
taries on the War in Russia and Germany, 1812-13. 8vo. 
pp. 400, cl. 14s. Clarkson (W.)—India and the Gospel. 
Post 8vo. pp. 354, cloth, 6s. Dem (G. D.)—Iron ap- 
plied to Railway Stenetures. 4to. . 10s. 6d. Edwards 
(J.)—A Devotion»! Exposition of the Book of Psalms. 
8vo. pp. 342, cloth, 10s. Elhott (&)—More Verse and 
Prose. In 2 vols. Vol. 2 12moa. 220, cloth, 4s. 
Giraud (Jane E.)—The Flowers of Shakspeare. 30 color- 
ed plates, roy. 4to. 264. Harding (J. D.)—Lessons on 
Trees. Roy. 4to. in 6 parts, 2ls.; 1 vol. cloth, 25s. 
Harle (W. L.)—A Career in the Commons. Post 8vo. pp. 
436, cloth, 10s 64. Hassall (A. H.)—A Microscopic Ex- 
amination of the Water supplied to the Inhabitants of 
London and the Suburban Districts. vo. pp. 66, cloth, 4s, 
6d Landon (L. E.)—Poetical Works. 2 vols. 16mo. pp. 





680, with vignette titles, cloth, 10s. Leaves from a Lady's 
Diary of ber Travels in Barbiry. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 526, 
el. 2is. Mayhew (Bros.)—Acting Charades, or Deeds not 
Words. Hlustra by H. G. Hine, Square, cloth, 5s. 
Miley (J.)\—The History of the Papal States, from their 
Origin to the Present Day. 3 vols. 8&vo. Bp. 1094, cloth, 
£2.28. Moore (G. B.)—rerspective; its Principles and 
Pp 2 parts 8vo., Plates, cl. 8s 6d. Morning (The) 
of Life: a Memoir of Miss A—~n, who was educated for 
a Nun. 12mo, (Bath), pp. 170, cloth, 3s. 6d. Payne (G.) 
—Lectures on Christian Theology. Vol. 1, 8vo. pp. 546, 
cl. 2is. Pillon (A.)—A Handbonk of Greek Synonymes. 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. 12mo pp. 382. cl. 
6s. 6d. (M.)—The Hand of God in History. 12mo. 
Pp. 416, cl. 6s. Sermons by E. Auriel, J. Brogden, G. Croly, 

. A. Denison, Bp. of Durham, Bp. Hampden, Bp. of St. 
David's, N. Wiseman. Shakespeare (W )—Studies and [)- 
instrations of the Writings of. By Charlies Knight. 3 vols. 
Vol. L. 8v0. pp 376, cloth, 7s. 6d. Shillinglaw (J.J )—A 
Narrative of Arctic Discovery, from the Eertiest Period to 
the Present Tima, Post 8vo. pp. 368, cloth, 108. 6d. Sirr 
(H ©.)—Ceylon and the Cingalese. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 
714, cloth, 24s. Stretton (H )—Chureh Hymns, }8ino. pp. 
172, cloth, 2s. Trench (F )—The Life and Character of 
St.John. 8vo pp 258, boards, 8s.6d. Venema (H.)— 
Transiation of Venema’s inedited Institutes of Theology. 
8vo. Edinburgh, pp 536, cloth, 8s 6d. Woodham (H. A) 
—The Apology of Tertullian; with English Notes and a 
Preface. 8vo. pp 234. cloth. 88.6d—LAW REPORTS. 
Chancery (Wigram’s Court, Hare.) Vol. 7, Part 2, #s 6d. 
Do. (Hall & Twell’s.) Vol 1, Part 4, 10s. Criminal Law 
Cases (Cox) Vol. 4, Part 1, 5s. 6d. Notes of Cases in 
the Ecclesiastical and Maritime Courts. Vol. 7, Part 11, 
2s. 6d. Queen's Bench (Adolphus & Ellis,) Vol. 11, 
Part 2, Ils. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS 
NOW OPEN 
AT THE NEW GALLERY, 663 BROADWAY, 
Opposite Bond st., f-om 9 A. M. until 10 P. M. 


Admittance, 25 cents. Season Tickets, 50 cents. Cata- 
logue, 12} cents. a27 6t 


PUBLICATIONS 


oF THE 


MESSRS. CHAMBERS AND CHAS. KNIGHT. 
CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & C0., 


252 BROADWAY, 

Import and keép constantly on hand the various publica- 
tions of Messrs, W. & R. Chambon, of Edinburgh— 
viz: 

CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, imported in 
monthly parts. Price $2 75 per anrum; 25 cents the 
single part. 

CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND EN- 
ss Tracts. In 10 vols. cloth, $6; or in half calf, 

| 

CHAMBERS'S INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
A new and improved edition. 2 vols. half calf, 6. 

CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. A series of 
volames of uniform tone and character—from the ear!i- 
est to the more advanced stages of instruction—various 
in size and price. 

CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. A 
series of small volumes by various authors. 374 cents. 

CHAMBERS’S ATLAS FOR THE PEOPLE—consisting 
of thirty-four 4to. maps, colored in outline, $3. 

CHAMBERS'S PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. A series 
of valuable Tracts;—a volume is issued every two 
months neatly bound in fancy boards. 50 cts. per vol. 

MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
fl Useful Knowledge. Complete. 2 vols. 4to, half 











Likewise the various Maps supplied separately 
KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUMES. A Series of 150 
vuls. uniform in size and price. 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, complete, with Supple- 
meuts. 16 vols. half Russia. 


THE NATPONAL CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL 
Knowledge. ‘To be completed in twelve volumes. 

THE CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Chas. 
Macfarlane, Esq. 9 vols. huif calf. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Cc. Se.F. & CO. HAVE IN PRESS 
THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ine. A New Edition, complete in 2 vols. 


WONDERFUL TALES FROM DENMARK. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. 


HOW TO WIN LOVE; or, Rhoda's Lesson 


THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. 
By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 


MISS EDGEWORTI'S EARLY LESSONS. A new 
and improved edition. my is tf 


J. K. FISHER, Artist, 


235 BROADWAY. 
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- Teonographic Encyclopedia 
of Science, Literature, and Art, 


-stematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 
<a plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 


SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
CaRLISLe, Pa. 


PART VIII. 


Letter prese pp. 561-640 continue the subject of GEOLO- 
¥ Prose Pe. GY and GEOGNOSY. 


Plates: second series No. 1-22 open the subject of Gro- 
@raruy, being beautifully executed maps illustrative of 
Puysical anp HisToricaL GgocRapny. 

The additional ~~ in this number supply the de- 
ficiency of Part VIL, which only contained 18 plates. 

Subseribers will remember that a glossary explanatory 
of the German expressions occurring in the maps will be 
furnished in the proper place in the text. 

The Ninta anp TENTH Parts will be published in the 
mouth of Jane, to make up for the delay of the publica- 
tion of Part VILL 

The work is to be completed in 25 monthly parts. 
Price $25 00, or One VotLaR each part, payable on de- 
livery. The subscription is obligatury fur twenty-five 
ports, but does not involve prepayment of the whole 
amount ‘These term: enable all lovers of Science and 
the Arts to parchuse this valuable Encyclopedia, which 
will be found an excellent book of reference for the 
scholar, the beat of teachers for youth, and the most in- 
teresting collection of truthful drawings of objects from 
all the deptrtments of humao knowledge except the ab 
stract 

Families can select no better book than the Icono- 
graphic Encyclopedia ; the unanimous voice of the Press 
throughout the country has deciared it the best means of | 
instraction and useful amusement; and in point of beauty | 
itiscertainly superior to any illustrated publication of any | 
country, and is moreover the cheapest. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


PusLisHeEeR, 


my 25 2 Barclay street (Astor House). 
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191 Broadway (up stairs), 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S . 
NEW PUBLICATIONS—JUST READY. 





LIFE OF JEAN PAUL FREDERIC RICHTER. 


COMPILED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 
TOGETHER WITH 


HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


TransLatep By ELIZA BUCKMINSTER LEE. 
A New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


MEZZOFANTI'S SYSTEM OF LEARNING LANGUAGES, 


APPLIED TO THE 


STUDY OF FRENCH. 
WITH A TREATISE ON FRENCH VERSIFICATION, AND A DICTIONARY OF IDIOMS, PECULIAR 
EXPRESSIONS, ETC., ETC. 
By J. ROEMER, 
Professor of the French Language and Literature iu the New York Free Academy. 
One Voluine 12mo0. $1 00. 


THE VILLAGE NOTARY: 
A ROMANCE OF HUNGARIAN LIFE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE HUNGARIAN OF BARON EOTOGs. 


By OTTO WINCKSTERN. 
WITH INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY FRANCIS PULSKY. 





A VALUABLE WORK 
FOR DRUGGISTS, MANUFACTURERS, ETC. 
THE DRUGGIST’S GENERAL | 
RECEIPT BOOK. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON 


Draggist’s General Receipt Book, 


One Volume 8vo. paper covers, 25 cents. 
“ ‘This is a very lively and entertaining book. lt presents the render with a minute picture of social life in all its 
| varieties in Hungary, and was written with the noble de<ign to inspire in the minds of the mass of the people of that 
country the glorious sentiments of liberty, and to arouse them to meet the terrific conflict with despotism which they 
| have recently fought. The sale of the work in the original has been immense, and its translation into English will 
doubtless be received with great favor ; the London edition, from which this is reprinted, sells for $3.” 


IV. 
THE GOSPEL ITS OWN ADVOCATE. 


By GEORGE GRIFFIN, LL.D. 





Containing numerous Receipts for Patent and Proprie- 
tary Medicines, ists’ Nostrums, &c.; factitious 
Mineral Waters, and Powders for Preparing them: 
with a Veterinary Formulary, and a Table of 
Veterinury Materia 
fumery and Cosmetics; ges, 
and Condiments; Trade Chemicals, Miscellaneous 

Compou..ds used in the Arts, Domestic Economy, &c., 
with useful Tables and Memoranda. By Henry 
Beasuey. 

NOTICES OF THE WORK. 

“ To the country druggist and storekeeper it will prove 
particularly valas In the division of Trade Chemicals 
are contained those compounds which are ed for 
other than those of medicine, among which we 
have found much that will prove useful to the practical 
manipulator in aluwost every department of art, inasmuch 
as it supplies him with information whereby much ex- 
pense may be saved in the preparation of his materiuls.”’ 
- edical Examiner 


“ This work has been prepared by one whose previous 
publications give evidence of his ability todo so. The 
work must be very useful to practical chemists and drug- 
gists. and may not be without its advantages in private fa- 
ilies, living remote from medical aid, or where the ordi- 
nary articles of medicine in use in families may not be 
always accessible. ‘The work is handsomely printed and 
well bound, and from the extensive range it tikes, mast 
find large numbers who will have constant use for it.”"— 
Balt. Patriot. 

“ Druggists will find this an invaluable manual, and 


many others engaged in every occupation will find it a. 


convenient and valuable guide in the preparation of vi ri- 
ous articles for the sick roovn, the toilet, or the table. Iris 
r rs a and carefully prepared work.”—Evening 


“ An indispensable manual to many of the traders, ma- 
nufacturers, and dealers generally, containing the receipts 
for a great begged articles, and of course to test their 
adalteration. veterinary depurtinent is full; the 
Chapters ou pateat medicines, distilled preparations, »nd 
trade chemica's, contain much infurmation, not only for 
special us , but for peeetre, comeenenen, by the com- 


munity at large.” —. 5 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Pustisners, 


N. W. corner of Fourth aud Chestuut streets, 
my 181f Philadelphia. 





Medica; also Recipes for Per- | 
Bevern Dietetic articles, | 


ONE VOLUME, 12mo0. cLloTR, $1. 
“ We welcome another of the distinguished jurists of our country as a laborer in the field of Christian ev 
For many years, the ablest work on this subject, that has been produced in this country, was that on the rab 5 
dences of Christianity, by the Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, and now we have another contribution by one of the most 
distinguished members of the bar io the city of New York. 
~ This work, we need scarcely say, is written with masterly ability. For this the! 
would be a sufficient security. Afler a long life spent in the intellectual contests of the 
acuteness to investigate the truth of the Gospel; and in this eloquent 
' He has added another distinguished name to the list of those who 
faith.” * * * * Albany Register. 


| al reputation of the author 

r, he has turned his logical 
volume we have the result of his inquiries. 
have bowed their reason to the sway of our 


v. 
GREAT AMERICAN MECHANICAL WORK. 


Now Publishing in Semi-Monthly Parts, price 25 cts. each. (Nos. 1 to 10 ready.) 
A DICTIONARY OF 


Machines, Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engineering. 


Designed for Practical Workmen, and those intending for the Engineering Profession. 


Eprrep sy OLIVER BYRNE. 
*,* TO be completed in 40 Nos. A remittance of $10 entitles the Subscriber to receive the work Postage Free. 








NEARLY READY. 
HELOISE; Or, the Unrevealed Secret. 


By TALVI. 


NORMAN LESLIE: A Tale. 
By the Author of Curate of Linwood, etc., ete. 


Il. 
(A NEW ENLARGED EDITION.) 


SMITH’S COMPENDIUM OF MERCANTILE LAW. 


American Edition. With a Complete Index. One volume 8vo. 





my25 
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T wenty-Second 


“BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &e., &e. 


THE 
BOSTON TRADE 


NEXT 
SALE OF BOOKS 


WILL BE COMMENCED 


On TUESDAY MORNING, 


June 18th, 1850, at 9 o'clock, 


AND CONTINUE EACH DAY UNTIL THE CATALOGUE I8 SOLD. 





THE SALE OF 
STATIONERY, PAPERS, BINDERS’ LEATHER, CLOTH, 


&e., 


WILL BE 


&c., 


COMMENCED 


&c., 


On MONDAY MORNING, JUNE 17th, 1850. 


Commencing 


at 9 o'clock. 





The above Regular Sale will comprise the largest and most extensive Catalogue of Books, Ststionery, &e , ever 
off-red at any Trade Sale heretofore held in this city, and will embrace Lovoices trom all the principal Publishing 


Houses in the United States. 


Also several Invoices of London Books. 





TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases to the amount of Three handred dollars, out of one invoice, the credit to be six months, 
Oa all purchases to the amount of One handred dollars, owt of one invvice, the credit to be four months. 


Smailer amounts to be paid in cash. 


Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, sutisfactory to the sellers, will be required, and 
bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and ull bills not settled 


within twenty days, to be subject to an addition of one per cent, ; and interest, insurance. and storage, to be charged | 


until settled for; and «ll goods not settled for within thirty days, to be re-sold on account of the purchaser, or 
returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchisers within thirty days from last day of sale. 


Any Imperfections required by the purchasers are to 
day of sale. 


be applied for t the contributors, within four months of 


JAMES BROWN, 
BENJ. B. MUSSEY, 
OSMYN BREWSTER, 
W. D. TICKNOR, 
CHARLES SAMPSON. 


Committee. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 


m11 tf 


AUCTIONEEES, 


Corner of Beach and Lincoln Streets, Boston. 





A Splendid Annual for 1851. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 


(Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE IN PRESS: 


THE IRIS: 


A Souvenir for 1851. 


A Super royal 8vo.  [ilustrated with original [lluminations 
and Steel Engravings, executed in the best style of 
the Art. 

EDITED BY 


Proressorn JOHN S. HART, of Philadelphia. 


The Contributions will be from the first talent of the 
country, and entirely original, and the Publishers will 
spare no effort to make this the most attractive and valua- 
ble Gift Buok of the season. 





Also in Press: 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 


— Addington’s Complete Dictionary 


POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


COMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT AND APPROPRIATE 
. PASSAGES IN THE 


Old British Poets. 


With Choice and Copious Selections from the best 
Modern British and American Poets. 


Edited by SARAH J. HALE. 


One rr 8vo. beautifully illustrated with Engravings. 
my 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Half Square (nine lines), . - 

One Square (eighteen lines), 

Thirty lines, ° ° 
Half Column, 
One Column, 
One Page, 


— 
novo 


YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, e ‘ ‘ 
Thirty lines, 
One Column, 


S83 SSusvEes 


Zef 


— + ———._ + 
GOHN W.ORR) 





ers Wood) 
The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


ENGRAVINGS” Woop 


at his old place 75 Nassau Stacet, New Yorx, where, 
with his superior advantages, he is able to execute all 
orders in his line, however large, with the utmost dis- 
paich, and on reasonable terms. Having the lurgest 
éstabli hment of the kind in America, he is enabled to) 
pay particular attention to every branc jusiness. | 
All kinds of BUOK 
attended to 
The Subscriber also takes this opportunity of returning 


age he hue received for the last fourteen years that he has | 





been in the Engraving business, and hopes by close atten- 
tion, with the superior advantages that he now has, to 
merit a continuance of the same. 


J. W. ORR, 
a27tf 75 Nassau Street, New York. 
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[May 25. 
BAKER & SURIBNER 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
TALBOT AND VERNON. A Nove. 
1 voi. 12mo., cloth and paper. 

This is a work of great er. Its lending purpose is to 
illustrate the strength circumstantial evidence. The 
po is constructed with great skill, crowded with striking 

neidents, and keeps the curiosity awake throughout. {1 


| evinces an intimate knowledge of the human heart, a 
| taste for the beautiful both in nature and art, and descrip- 


tive powers of the highest order. The scene is laid both 
in this country and Mexico, and the characters pass 


| through the most interesting scenes in the late war. 





I. 
ALLSTON’S NEW WORK. 
LECTURES ON ART, AND POEMS. 


By WASHINGTON ALLSTON, 
Edited by Richard H. Dana, Jr. 


1 vol. 12mo. 
“ These are the records of one of the purest spirits and 


| most exalted geniuses of which this country can boast. 
| The intense love of the beauuful, the purity, grece, and 


} 
} 





gentleness which mide him incomparably the finest art- 
ist of the age. lend their churm and their power to those 
productions."—W. Y. Evangelist. 
lil. 
MRS. ELLET’S THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

“Tt consists of almost entirely new matter, gathered 
with great diligence und good fortune too, from the most 
obscure sources, and is presented in an engaging style. 
We think Mrs. Ellet has accomplished in these three vo- 
lames a very useful work in an able manner."—N York 
Evangelist. 

IV. 


WOMAN’S WHIMS ; 
OR, THE FEMALE BAROMETER. 
By the author of Picciolx, 1 vol. I2mo. price 374 cents. 


v. 
THE ELLIOTT FAMILY ; 
OR, THE WRONGS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 
1 vol., price 50 cents. 
VI. 
CHEAP EDITION OF 
SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
By J T. HEADLEY. 
1 vol. 12mo., with 12 Ulustrations by Darley. Uniform 
with * Sacred Mountains.” 
“ These sketches are among the best he has written.”’"— 
The Presbyterian. 


vil. 
SKETCHES AND RAMBLES. 
By J. T. HEADLEY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
“Mr. H. perceives vividly, and describes accurately and 
powerfully. A more agreeable traveller, since Goidsinith, 
never told his tale."—. ¥. Evangelist. 


vill. 
MISCELLANIES. 
By J. T. HEADLEY. 
Authorized edition. 1 vol. 12mo., price $1. 
“Written with the peculiar boldness of expression, and 
often displaying the power of vivid dramatic painting. in 
which the author has no reason to fear a rival.”"—WN. Y. 


Ix. 
THE QUEENS OF SPAIN. 
By MRS. GEORGE. 
Ist vol. }2mo., with Portrait. 

“Tt ranges through along and dark period of history, 
and is full of the thrilling and startling details which keep 
the imagination and curiosity wide awake. Itis highly 
commended by Prescott the historian, and that of itself 
will secure to it a wide circulation.”—Alb. Argus. 


Will Publish next week, 

THE PSALMS, Translated and Explained. By 
J. A. Alexander, Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton, N.J. 1st vol. 

IN PRESS. 


THE LILY AND THE TOTEM; or, The 


Huguenots in Florida. 1 vol. 12mo. By Gilmore 
Simms. 


h of his b 
ILLUSTRATIONS carefully A DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVO- 


lution, in one vol—a book for schools. 


his grateful acknowledgments for the very liberal pxtron-_ AN ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


of Miiton’s Parndise Lost. Edited by Rev. James 

Robert Boyd. With copious Notes explanatory and 

critical, embracing all thut is excellent in the critical 

per of Addison and in the notes contained in the 

editions of Newton. Todd, Brydges, and Steb- 

bing, together with much original matter. With Mar- 
tin's celebrated Lilustrations. myli 3t 
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NEW BOOKS JUST ISSUED 


A. HART (care Carey & Harz), 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS, inciud- 
ing and Anecdotes of the most distinguished 
characters in France during the 17th and l&th Centuries 
By W. Cooke Taylor, Esq. in 2 vols. post 8vo. 750 pages, 
cloth extra, price $2 50. 


MEMOIRS OF *THE COURT OF MARIE ANTOI- 
NETTE, Queen of France, by Madame Campan, First 


Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen. In 2 vols. post 
8vo. 620 pages, cloth extra, price $2. 
THIERS’S NAPOLEON. and the Empire of Europe, No. 


10, price 124 cts., or fine edition, with a Portrait of Marshal 
Mortier, 25 cts. 

LINDA; OR, THE YOUNG PILOT OF THE BELLE 
CREOLE, « Tale of Southera Life, by Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Heutz. | vol. Mme. 276 pages. Colored covers, 50 cts. ; 
or fiue edition, cloth gilt, 75 cts. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ANDREW 
COMBE, MD. By his Brother, George Combe. 1 vol. 
post 8vo, cloth gilt, $1 25. 

CLARA ; OR, THE)’ .CIPLINE OF AFFLICTION. 
Translated from "ty reach of Madame Guizot, by a 
oe with a Pre -¢ by * Peter Schiemihl in America.” 
Cloth gilt, 50 -*~. 

TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS, a8 related by a Mother for the use of her 
Children, with 40 engravings, cloth gilt, 50 cts 

THE CREOLE; OR, SIEGE OF NEW ORLEANS, 
A Romance of the Events of 1814-15. By Joseph B. 
Cobb, Esq. Price 25 cts. 





NEW BOOKS IN PRESS. 


1. THE PHANTOM WORLD); or, Narrative of Appa- 
ritions and Ghosts, &c. Keappearance of 1 Man who had 
been dead some months—lead persons who suck the 
blood of the Living--Spirits that keep watch over rea 
sures—Marks left by Apparitions, &c. 2. MAURICE 
TIERNAY, ‘The Soldier of Fortune, No, 1 (now ready), 
to be continued in monthly Nos. 3. THE INITIALS, « 
Story of Modern Life. 1 vol. 4. NUREMBERG, and 
Rambies in the Hills and Valleys of Franconia. By Hd. 
Whitley, + suthor of “ Heidelberg.” 5 REVELA- 
TIONS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND, by Columche. 1 
vol. 2ne. 6. A New Correspondence between HORACE 
WALPOLE and MASON THE POET. 7. Unpublished 
Letters of the POET GRAY. 8. NELL GWYNNE;; or, 
the Courtof the Stuarts. A Novel. Complete in one 
vol. 9. MEMOIRS OF ANNE BOLEYN, Queen of 
Henry VIIL, by Miss Benger, &c., &c. myll tf 


CROSBY & NICHOLS’S 
New Publications. 


KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. 


A Danish Lyrical Drama. 
By Henri Hertz. 
16mo. Price 374 cts. ; paper, 25 cts. 
“Nothing can be more pleasing thar the translation 


before us, of this exquisite drama.”—Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS. 


FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 


Selected by the Author of “ Elements of Astronomy,” 
“Theory of Teaching,” &c., &c. 
A new edition, enlarged. 12mo. $1. 

“The lovers of goud poetry will be pleased that this 
book is again to be had. {tis a gem that should be owned 
and read by ail."—Evening Traveller. 

DOMESTIC WORSHIP. 
By Rev. Wirtiam H. Furness, D.D. 
Cheap edition, 12mo. Price 50 cts. 
“A = of great and peculiar excellence.”—Christian 


LAYS FOR THE SABBATH. 


A Collection of Religious Poetry compiled by 
EMILY TAYLOR. 

Revised, with Additions, by JOHN PIERPONT. 
Cheap edition. 16mo. 


“The pieces all breathe a pure ani elevated spirit, and 
here and there is an exquisite effusion of genius, which 
— to the holiest wants of the soul.”—Cahri: Ex- 


No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 








At Private Sale. 


BANGS, PLATT. & Co, 
204 Broadway, New York, 


KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL SUPPLY OF 


Bohn’s Popular Libraries, 


viz. 


STANDARD LIBRARY.—Consisting of 61 


vols. of the most desirabie and Select Works. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 8 vols.—Embracing 
Humboldt’s Cosmos and Views of Nature, aud the 
New Handbook of Games; together with Chess 
Player's Companion, and Handbouk, by Staunton, 

ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 12 vols ; in- 
cluding rande's Antiquities of England, Seotland, 
and Ireland, Roger of Wendover’s Flowers of Histo- 


ry, &e,, &e. 

CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—Embracing the best 
Translations of Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Livy, 
Sophocles, Zischylus, Aristoile, Euripides, é&c. 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.—Lodge’s Por- 
traits of Llastrious Personoges of Great Britain, to be 
completed in 8 vols. with 30 portraits in each. The 
first five volumes are now ready. 


&P Full lists, embracing particulars, may be had at 
the Store, 


American Publications. 
LARDNER’S POPULAR LECTURES ON 


Science wand Art. 2 vols. 8vo. 330 engravings. 


EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHA- 


nies. 1 vol. 8vo. Engrovings. 


ZION SONGSTER. 24mo. 
BOOK OF THE FEET. Four Colored En- 


gravings. 12mo. 

PETZHOLDT’S AGRICULTURAL LEC- 
tures, and ‘Thaer’s Principles of Agricaltare. none 
vol. 8vo. 

GUENON’S TREATISE ON MILCH COWS. 


New edition, paper cover. by 


THE SAME, cloth. 
GERMAN PHRASE BOOK. 18mo. paper. 


BENNET’S DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEP- 
ing. new edition, greatly enlarged, with 60 pages addi- 
tional matter, well bound, full cloth. 

THE FARMER’S' ENCYCLOPAEDIA, AND 
Dictionary of Rural Affairs. By Cathbert W John- 
son. Adapted to the United States by Gouvern ur 
Emerson. Lllastrated by Seventeen beautiful En- 
gravings, besides numerous Eagravings on Wood. 1 
vol, royal 8vo, sheep, 

WISE’S SYSTEM OF ZERONATTICS ; 
comprahending its earliest Investigations, and Mo- 
dern Practice and Art. Designed as a history for the 
common reader, and guide to the Student of this Art. 
1 vol, 8vo. with illustrations. 


[3 Orders solicited. my11 tf 


New Hymn Book for Schools. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & Co. 


Have in Press 


And will publish immediately, a neat and beautifal vol. 
ENTITLED 


HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS. 


With an appropriate Selection of Tunes. 
COMPILED BY 


Cc. D. CLEVELAND, 
Author of the Compendium of English Literature. 


The attention of Teachers in Schools, Academies, and 
Female Seminaries, is invited to this book. 

The compiler in his Preface says ; * As an introduction 
to the duties of the day, nothing can be more chastening 
to the feeling<«, more animating to the spirits, more incen- 
tive to the faithful and conscientious discharge of duty. 
than singing an appropriate sacred song, replete with sen- 
timents of piety, benevolence, and practic! righteousness. 
impressing upon the heart, in the higher langaage of 
poetry, our duties to God, to each other, and to ourselves 
Should this book, therefore, be the means of introducing 
singing into only one school where it has hitherto been 
neglected, I shall not have made it in vain. 

“C. D. CLEVELAND.” 


MARK H. NEWMAN & Co. 
199 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 
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Cottage Sites and Village Lots, 


DEARMAN, 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 





MESSRS. COLE & CHILTON, 


AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 9 Wall Street, 


Offer at Private Sale, at Low Prices, the balance unsold 
at the recent Auction or Cortrageé Sires anp Vitiace 
Lots on the Hudson, at Dearman, in Westchester 
County. The premises are situated between the Albany 
Post Road and the River at Dearman, in the town of 
Greenburgh. The distance from the City by the Hudson 
River trains, is three quarters of an hour; and all the 
property is within five minutes’ walk of the Station. The 
fare is the same as to Dobbs’s Ferry, and may be com 
muted quarterly or by the year, at rates varying from 16 
to 23 cents, according to the number of tickets taken. 
A part of the property fronting the water will be sold 
in village kts, of 50 feet by 100 feet, and in plots on 
the upland to suit the purchasers. 
jaid out, planted, and improved. 
manding and beutiful, and the position perfectly 
healthy. The Ferry with Piermont, under the ma- 
nagement of the Piermont and Dearman Ferry Com- 
pany. which was incorporated at the recent session of the 
Legislature, with a capital of Eighty thousand dollars, 
affords constant communication between this point and 
the opposite shore, and connects the Hudson River and 
Erie Railroads. A wide avenue leads from the Post 
Road to the River, as shown upon the map, gently sloped, 
well graded, and lined with a double row of trees. The 
neighborhood is most excellent, including in the immediate 
vicinity the country seats of Messrs. Wasnineton I[r- 
vine, Amsprose« C. Kingstanp, Moses H. GRINNELL, GEN 
Pavucpine, Mrs. Cotrorp Jones, Messrs. Henry Suew- 
pon, James A. Hamivtron, and Groree Scnuyirr, be- 
sides the residences of many gentlemen belonging to West 
Chester Connty. 

Only Ten per cent of the purchase money will be re- 
quired in cash from purchasers who intend to build imme- 
diately, the whole of the balance being allowed to re- 
main on Bond and Mortgage. In the case of purchasers 
not building, siaty per cent. may so remain. ‘ 

For further particulars, application may be made at 
the Station House, on the premises, at No. 5 Broad street, 
to G. A. Saceni; or at the Auctioneer’s Office, No. 9 
Wall street,where maps of the premises can be had, and a 
marked map showing the plots already sold, and the 
prices of those remaining. 

ALL THE Trains of the Hudson River Railroad (the 
through as well as the way trains) stop at Dearman, leav- 
ing Chambers street at 7 o’clock, and &} A.M,and at 3, 
44, and 6 o’ciock, P.M., and leaving Dearman, on their 
return, at 7 o'clock 25 minutes, and 9 o'clock 24 minutes, 
A.M, and 1 o’clock 29 minutes, 5 o'clock 29 minutes, and 
10 o’clock 22 minutes, P.M. It is understood that an ad- 
ditional Train each way will soon be added in the summer 
arrangements of the Company. 

The Hadson River Railroad Company are now laying 
a double track between this point and City, and are mak- 
ing large improvements at Dearman Station, which, as 
the point of Union of the great Northern and Western 
routes, possesses peculiar and important advantages over 
the adjoining villages. A Branch Railroad is in contem- 
plation from Dearman to Port Chester, or William’s 
Bridge, to connect the Erie and New Haven Routes; and 
application is about being made for a Post Office at this 
Station. myli tf 


The premises are 
The views are com- 





NOW READY. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW for April, 
LONDON QUARTERLY for April. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW for April. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for May. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


myl8 79 Fulton st., N. York. 
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A New Edition of Mr. Ditson’s Circassia. 


—~————~~r- 


A NEW AND CORRECTED EDITION 


CIRCASSIA; OR, A TOUR TO THE CAUCASUS. 


By 


GEO. LEIGHTON DITSON, 


Ese. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF A CIRCASSIAN LADY, Engraved in the highest style of Art. 


This new Edition of Mr. Ditson's popular volume of Travels is Sar printed on very superior paper, and 
neatly bound in cloth, Price $1 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


my 25 


222 Broapway. 
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Great Agricultural Work! 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE 


SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 


Author of the “ Book of the Farm,’ Editor of the * Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture,” &c., &c., 


Assisted by 
JOHN P. NORTON, M.A., 


Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Vale College, New 
Haven, Author of Agricultural Prize Essays, &c., &c. 


Tuts highly valuable work will comprise two large royal 
octavo volum -s, containing over 1400 pages, with 18 or 
2 splendid steel engravings, and more than 600 engravings 
on wood, in the highest style of the art, iluatreting almost 
every implement of husbandry now in use by the best far 
mers, the best methods of ploughing, planting, haying, 
harvesting, &c., &c., the various domestic animals in 
their highest perfection ; in short, the pictorial feature of 
the book is unique, and will render it of incalculable value 
to the student of agriculture. 

This great work is the joint production of two of the 
most talented agriculture! scholars of the day; the one 
eminent as an author and editor in Great Britain, and the 
other as a Professor in Yale College. Both are eminently 
practical as well as scientific men, and all they say may be 
relied on as the result of profound research, tested and sus- 
tained by practical experiment. The contributions of 
Professor Norton are chiefly designed to adapt the British 
portion of the book to this country, and thus to make it an 
Anglo-American work, giving to its readers all the really 
useful agricultural knowledge at present attainable in 
either country. 

The work is divided into four departments, distinguished 
by the four seasons of the year, commencing with Winter, 
and Prof. Norton's notes will be published as an appendix 
to exch part. The first chapter treats of the following 
subjects, under the head of 


INITIATION. 


On the best of the existing Methods for acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of Practical Husbandry. 
On the Difficulties to be encountered in learning Practical 

Husbandry, and on the Means of overcoming them. 

On the Different kinds of Farming. 
On the Persons required to Conduct and Execute the 

Labor of the Farm. 

On the Branches of Science most applicable to Agricul- 
ture. 

On the Institutions of Education best suited to Agricultu- 
ral Science. 

On the Evils attending the neglect of Landowners and 
others to learn practical Agriculture. 

On observing the details and recording the facts of Farm- 
ing by the Agricultural Student. 

Terms of the Work —The American edition, the first 
number of which is already issued, will be published in 
semi-monthly numbers of 64 pages, with an English steel 
engraving in exch number, of which there will be about 
2inall. Price 25 Cents rer Numper, on $5 1n av- 
VANCE FOR THE 22 Numbers. 


Clubbing. 

Three Copies will be sent to one address for $12: Four 
Copies for, $15 ; Five Copies for$18. Cash in all such 
cases to be remitted direct to the Publishers, and not 
through Agents. 

The work can be sentin Numbers at periodical rates of 


postage, and mail remittances may be made at the risk of 
the Publishers. 





Agents Wanted. 


Liberal commissions will be allowed to good canvassing 
Agents. Booksellers and Periodical Dealers wil! be sup- 
plied on liberal terms. 


All orders and communications should be addressed, 


post paid, to 
LEONARD SCOTT & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
aoe Street, Entrance 54 Gold Street, NewYork. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ANNUAL OF 
Scientific Discovery ; 


oR, 

YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN [SCIENCE AND ART. 

Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements in Mechanics and the Useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Me- 
teorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Geography, Antiquities, &c. 

EDITED BYj 
DAVID A. WELLS & GEO. BLISS, Jr. 
WITH A LIKENESS OF PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
12mo. cloth, price $1 25 ; paper cover, $1. 


HE first edition of Two Thousand Copies, of this 
popular work, has been all disposed of in little more 
than four weeks, and a second edition is now published. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From “ The Builder,” London, April 6th, 1850. 


Mr. Timbs will doubtless be pleased to find his “ Year 
Book of Facts” now the parent or prototype of a worthy 
and valuable trans-atiantic perennial which has just 
sprung up at Boston, U.8. Though honorably admitted to 
be based on it as its exemplar, this is by no means a copy, 
and, indeed, though also a new compilation of the new 
fucts of the year, there is much difference in detail, with a 
few peculiarities on the part of the American work, such 
as the admission of some original matter,or details not 
previously printed, and the re arrangement or narration 
of others in the words of the editors themselves. But were 
we asked to decide which of these concurrent year-books 
is the best, we could only reply, perhaps, with strict 
priety and conscientiousness, that both are best. The 
work is typographically and otherwise well got up, and 
quite in the English styie. 


From the “ Union,” Washington. 


This is one of the most valuable works which the 
press has brought forth during the present year. A 
greater amount of useful and valuable information cannot 
be obtained from any book of the same size within our 
knowledge. 

From the “ Tribune,” New York. 

There are few works of the season whose a nee 
we have noticed with more sincere satisfaction than this 
admirable manual The exceeding interest of the subjects 
to which it is devoted, as well as the remarkably thorough, 
patient, and judicious manner in which they are handled 
by its skilful editors, entitle it to a warm reception by all 
triends of solid and useful learning. 


From the Scientifie American. 


Such a book has long been wanted in America. It 
should receive a widespread patronage. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, |g 


my25 4t PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Littell’s Living Age.—No. 315, 124 Cts. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Maurice bag the Soldier of Fortune, Dublin 
University Mi mgneine 
2. Memoirs of the First Duchess of Orleans, De. Do. 
: Christmss Eve and Easter Day, Examiner. 
. Revisal of the Livurgy, 
3 A Tale of the Camp, Journal of Commerce. 
6. Letiers from Jamuica, New York Evening Post. 
7 Deborah's Diary, Part Ul., Sharpe's Magazine. 
8. Germany and Erfurt, Edinburgh Review 
9. Demands of Australia; Rassi:n lowrigues, Ezaminer. 
10. * Lord Campbell's Miss-seliva-ics,” Times, Do. 
With Eleven Short Ar‘icles. 








Published weekly at Six Dollarsa vear b 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 


F. LITTELL 
AVENPORT. 
my25 It 





\A PRIZE ESSAY ON 








[May 25. 
SELECTIONS FROM 
JNO. PENINGTON'S 


CATALOGUE 


“OF CURIOUS, VALUABLE, AND USEFUL 
BOOKS.” 


Part 2, which, with Parr 1, publighed last year 
and still available, may be obtained on ap- 
plication. 

Anthologia Greca, ex recens. Brunckii et Jacobi. 12 vols. 
in 11. 8vo. half calf, $20 00. Lips 1794-9. 
Athenée Banquet des savans trad, 
e.. ae. $17 -. Paris, 1 4 
ugustini opera omnia. 1] vols. in 1 rts, 4to. 00. 

Paris (Migne), 1842-9. ” - 

Barthelemy.—Voyoge du Jeune Anacharsis. 4 vols. 4to. 
= gilt, by Walther, $15 00. Paris, 1788. 

ger.—CEuvres complétes. Nonvelle edit. revue par 

Tr Amear, lilust. de 52 gravures sur acier. 2 vols. 8vo. 
$8 00. Paris, 184s. 

Bellarmini Disputitiones de controversiis ~ _rcmn fidei. 
4 vols. fol cif. $12 00. Colen, Agrip. 1528 

Belzoni.—Operations and Recent Discoveries in Egypt 
and Nubia. Third edition. 2 vols. 8vo. and Atlas fol. 


$20 00 
Berry. —Encyclopedia He ; or, C lete Dictiona- 
Keng Heraldry. 3 vols. 4io. calf gilt, $36 00. Lond. 


r Villebrune. 5 vols. 


Idi 





Bibliotheca Historica a Struvio, Budero, et Meuselio, 
instructa. 18 vols. 8vo. bds. $15 00. Lips. 17e2— 


1802. 

Brandon (R. and J. A.)—Parish Churches, Perspective 
Views of English Ecclesiastical Structures, with Letter- 
press. Roy. 8vo, cloth, $12 50 Lond. 1848, 

Brucheri hist. ae _philosophie. 6 vols. 4t. half bound, 
$16 Ov. Lips. 176 


Buusen.—Egy pt’s Paes in Universal History. Trans. by 
Cottrell. ol. 1 (all published) 8vw. cloth, $8 25, 
Lond. 1848. 


Calderon de la Barca commedias. 4 vols. roy. 8vo. $7 00, 
Leipsique, 1827-30. 


Casanova, Memoires, edit. criginale. 12 vols. 8vo. $9 50. 
Leipsic, 1826-38. 


Churievoix. Hist. et description generale de In Nouvelle 
France avec le Journal historique. Mays, 3 vols. 4to. 
calf, $12 00. Paris, 1786. 


my25 It No. 10 South Sth street, Poitape pra. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, Puavetrnuu, 
Have just Published 


Erman'‘s Travels in Siberia. 


TRAVELS IN SIBERIA, inelad ing Excursions 
Northwards, down the Ube, to the Polar Circle, and 
Southwards to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolph 
ee. Translated from the German. By Willixnm 

— Cuoley. in two large vols. royal 12mo, 





pas cl 
Much interest attaches to this work as the only com- 
plete and Authentic Account which we possess of the 
vast territories extending from the Ural Mountains to 
Behring’s Striits, of which tess is known thxn perhaps of 
any other densely inhabited portion of the globe. Dr. 
Erman devoted several years to t researches. and has 
embodied in these volumes a large amount of curious and 
novel information. 


Carpenter on Aleoholic Liquors. 
THE USE OF 


Alcoholic Liquors in Health and Disease. By W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., Author of “ Principles of Hones 
Physiology,” &e. In one 12mo. volume, 


A Prize of One Hundred Guineas having been offered 
for the best Essay on the above subject, that —. was 
awarded to Dr. Curpenter for this trae i pS the adjudl- 
cators, Dr. John Forbes, Dr. G. L. Row . A. 

— Emanating from so distin a TP ekethstnesa. 

giving « Clear and connected view of a subject of such 
universal interest, it cannot fail in attracting general atien- 





On Tuesday will be ready 
A NEW WORK ON NINEVEH. 
NOTES FROM NINEVEH AND bi eh ong IN MESO- 


— Assyria, and Syria. By the Rev. J. P. 
letcher. In one volume yeaa 12mo, 
On Thuredey wi will be rendy, 


A NEW WORK ON CALIFORNIA. 


SIX MONTHS IN THE GOLD MINES, from a Journal 
of « Three Years’ Residence in U 


fornia during 1847, ow ond | By E. Gould 
Buffum, Esq.. Li: ut. First R nt New York Volun- 
teers. In one weil printed vol., royal 12mo. n 
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NEW BOOKS 








| PRESS, 


And speedily to be Published by GEO. P. PUTNAM. 


Il. THE OJIBWAY CONQUEST: a Tale of the Northwest. By Kan- 


ox Ga-Gan-Rown (or G. Copway, Chi the Ojibway Nation). 1 vol. 12mo., with 
Portrait of the Author. alin a ad ) 


The above work is a literary curiosity, being a legendary poem written in our ver- 
nacular by this son of the Forest, who bas been for many years devoting himself as a 
missionary among his kindred in the Northwest. 

Il. THE HISTORY OF THE POLK ADMINISTRATION. By 
Hon. Lucius B. Chase, a Member of the Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth Congresses. 
1 vol. 8vo cloth. 

Ill. PROF. DANA’S SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY, &c. Turrp 
Eprrion, Re-written and Enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $3 50. 





IV. SLEEP PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED, with reference to 
Sensation and Memory. By Blanchard Fosgate, M.D.,of Auburn. 1 vol. Imo. 


V. EUROPE; PAST AND PRESENT: a comprehensive Manual of 
Reference. By F. H. Ungewitter, LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 


VI. THE WORLD'S PROGRESS: A Dictionary of Dates ; or, a 
Record of Remarkable Occurrences, Political, Literary, ond Scientific in the Annais 
of all Nations. In two Divisions. By George P. Putnam. New edition, revised and 
enlarged, | vol. 8vo. 


VII. RURAL HOURS: a Diary in the Country. 1 vol. 12mo. 





Dickens's Bouid Copperielh, Part 13, 


Price 124 cents. 


Also volume 1, comprising the first half of the work, with the illustrations, | 


cloth, $1 25. 


“ Dickens, in his ‘ David Copperfield,’ is nobly maintaining and exalting his reputa- 
tion; he has done nothing better than this. Pure in word and thought, and stern in its 
morality, its humanity is its nublest and most essential characteristic.” — Tribune. 


Dirkens’s Bausehalt Words, No. VII. 


Price Six Cents. 
Complete sets of the preceding nuinvers may still be had. 





Ill. 


Prof. Gray's Botanical Cert-Bunk : 


An Introduction to Scientific Botany, both Structural and « 
Systematic. 
THIRD EDITION, RE-WRITTEN AND ENLARGED. 


Illustrated with 1200 Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $1 75. 


“The best elementary view of the vegetable kingdom.” — Prof. Silliman. 

“ This compendious treatise is designed to furnish classes in our schools and colleges 
with a suitable text-book of structural and physiological Botany, as well as private 
students with a conyenient introductory manual, adapted w the present condition of the 
srience. in this new edition the work has been mach enlarged and improved, a con- 
siderable portion having been re-written.” 








Popular Literary Novelties recently Published by G. P. Putnam. 


I. Eldorado ; or, Adventures in the Path of Empire. 


By Bavarpv Taytor. 


Second Edition, Two Volumes, with Illustrations in Colors, from 
Designs by the Author. 
These volumes relate most stirring and novel adventures, and cannot fail to be emi- 
nently popuiar.—Commercial Advertiser. 


They contain the most authentic, sparkling, and best printed information and Biven. 
ture yet published.— Literary World. 

The work is written in a concise yet vigorous style, and for romantic interest is not 
surpassed by many so-called historical novels.— Boston Journal 

His “ Eldorado” will unquestionably become the standard work on the subject.— 
Bend nq y on the subjec 


Decidedly the most graphic, interesting, and reliable work that has yet a red 
the subject.— Home Journal. iad io. era ane 


Il. The Unity of the Human Races ; 


eee a Review of the Theory of Prof. Agassiz. By Rev. Dr. 
MYTH. 
One Volume 12mo. Cloth. 


This work is based upona series of p»pular essays which have appeared in some of 
the leading organs of the periodical press {tis designed to present a comprehensive 
view of the whole question, as 4 doctrine of Se ipture, rexson, und science. The author 
has devoted some years’ studious investigation to the subject. 


Il. Bryant’s Letters of a Traveller in Europe and 
America, &c. 


One volume, 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


They contain many lively sketches of natural scenery, descriptions of celebrated 
localities, pictures of domestic society, and criticisms on important works of art A 
great mass of interesting information is here embodied, composing » work of permanent 
and more than ordinary value, ‘The style is remarkable for its chasteness, precision, 
and condensed energy.— Tribune. 

It is in trath a delightful volume, characterized in every part not only by refinement 
of mind, but also that power of description for which the author hus been celebrated in 
prose as well asin poetry. The interest is kept up to the very end, and the liveliness 
of the style deprives it entirely of that guide book chiracter which is the ruin of most 
books of travels. Little incidents are given. and conversations with feilow-travellers 
recorded,which give life to the narrative.—Albany State Register. 


IV. The Slavic Nations ; 


A Historical View of their Language and Literature, with a Sketch 
of their Popular Poetry. By Talvi. With a Preface by Prof. E. 
Rostnson. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

The work itself fully sustsins the guarantee ofits learned editor. Its method is full 
and excellent; neatly divided into elementary periods of progress and decline, accompa- 
nied with a judicious anstysis of the morslity and national phases of the separate eras. 
In its philological discussions it is extremely accurte and careful, and farnishes to the 
least informed reader, the keys by which to unlock the remote tressures of the distant 
nationslities of which it treats. Despite the modest disclaimer of the editor, in behalf 





of the retiring suthor, we cannot imagine a more comprehensive und accurate survey of 
the Slavic literature. — Lit. World. 





Uniform with “THE STANDARD DRAMA,” Published by Wituiam Tavtor & Co. 





Will be Published on Sarurvay, June lst, the First Number, price 6 cents, of 


THE PROMPTER: 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. 


Bohn’s Edition. 
A full supply, just received. 


—ALSO— 
HUMBOLDT’S VIEWS OF NATURE—Otte's transla- 


A COMPANION TO PLACES OF AMUSEMENT, AN ENTERTAINING MISCELLANY, |, “”"- 


AND WEEKLY RECORD 


Of Dramatic Literature, the Thextres, Concerts, Operas, and a Permanent Miscellany of Biography, Criticism, 
Anecdote, and Adventure, relating to Music and the Stage, combined with the 


News and Pleasantries of the Week. 
EDITED BY CORNELIUS MATHEWS, 


Author of “ Witchcraft,” «‘ Jacob Leisier,” “‘ Muneypenny,” &c., &c. 
W. TAYLOR & CO., Pustisuers, 
141 Nassau street, New York. 


*,* Each number of * Tax Promerer” will contain a ecarefully-prepared Guide for Strangers to Places of 
Soremoments may be seat through the General Agentsof the | 112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 


macement open in New York. Orders F Ad 
“ Standard Drama,” who are also agents for The Prompter. 


BOHN’S NEW HAND-BOOK OF GAMES. 

PLATO. 2 vols. 

EURIPIDES Vol.1. 

LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSON- 


ages. Vol. 5. 
BANGS, PLATT & CO., 
my25 It 204 Broadway. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 








110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN;; or, Exam- 
By 
Evizasetu Staring. 12mo. cloth gilt, em- 
bellished with a fine Steel Engraving, $1 00. | 





ples of Female Courage and Virtue. 


NOTICES OF THE FRESS. 


“ This is a very int ‘resting selection from the records of | 
female excellence, consisting of a great number of narra- 
“tives and anecdotes, urranged under the heads of Maternal, | 
Filial, Sisterly, and Conjugal Aff-ction; Haumanity, tn- | 
tegrity, Benevolence, Fortitude, Courage, and Preseuce of | 
Mind; Hospitality, Self Control, Gratitude. &c. The 
book is compiled with judgment, and is deeply interest | 
ing.’ — Lowell American. 
“ The writer for the instruction and example of females 
has collected and properly arranged « geent number of he- 
roic deeds of women in the various relations of mother, | 
wife, sister, patriot, and phil anthropist.”"—Portiand Trans. | 


ADADIADrnornreanwrns ery” 


LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED, 
as contained in the Sheeah Traditions of the 
HYAT-UL-KULOOB. Translated from the 
Persian, by Rev. James L. Merrics, eleven 
years Missionary to the Persians. One vo- 
lume, post 8vo. 

“ We know of no subject which would be more likely 


to attract, or more deserving of attention than that of 
which this book treats —Patrivt and Gazette 

“ The book is full of interest. It opens Mohammedism 
to the gaze of the aninitiated as it has not before been 
opened.” — Worcester Palladium. 

“We have before had memoirs of Mohammed, buat 
never to our knowledge have the life wand religion of this 


| remarkable nan been presented to the Christian world in 


a simple translation from the voluminous works of his fol- 
lowers.""—Salem Register. 

“This is a work of great interest. We have had vari 
ous lives of Mohammed, al! exhibiting him in the light 
and cloud of our western skies, bul in this we seem to see 


“It isa repository of rich examples of woman's forti- | the Prophet in the robes and costumes of the east, just as 
tude, wom-n's love, women's heroism, and will impress | he was re vented to his followers ander the Persiun hea- 
every fem ste reader with ad.uiration, and a spirit of emu. | vens.”"—Christian Observer ( Philadelphia), 


lation.” —Boston Eve Gaz. 


“ We have, in a compilation of fact. a true woman's 
vindication of her sex.’ —American Cabinet. 


“This is a handsome volume, full of interesting and | 
inspiring narratives illustrative of the exalted virtues of | 
women. ‘The pages are well adapted to prove not only 
iustructive bat useful.”"—Salem Register. 


“The title of the book conveys a good idea of its cha- 
ricter, Woman has rarely been presented, in any ro- | 
mance, in so attractive a form as she is here seen in | 
these simple frets, and plain historical narratives.”"— | 
Boston Transcript. 


| 

COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN | 
Life and Manners. 2 vols. 12mo. A new | 
Edition, just published. Price reduced to | 


$1 50. 


The above popular Work has, within the short time of 
its first publication, reached a sale of 5000 copies, and the 


demand for the same ts still undiminished. 


AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF CARLYLE’S 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
The following are now ready : 


No. I. THE PRESENT TIME. 

No. Il. MODEL PRISONS. 

No. Il. DOWNING STREET. 

No. 1V. THE NEW DOWNING STREET. 


The above edition is printed from early sheets, by an 
arrangement with the author. The succeediog numbers 
will be issued simultaneously with the London editions. 


PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE. 
Triax or Proresson Joan W. Wensten, in- 
dicted for the Murder of Dr. George Park- | 

man, before the Supreme Judicial Court of | 

Massachusetts, holden at Boston. Phono- 

graphically Reported, by Dr. James W. 

Stone. 1 vol. 8vo. 300 pages. Price in 

paper covers, 50 cis. ; law sheep, $1. 





Ths is the fullest and most authentic edition pub- 





“Itis a translation of a Persian work of great repnte 
and is beyond all question the most accurate and most cla 
borate book extaat concerning the history, traditions, and 
tenets of the Mahommedans."’— Boston Post. 


BENNETT’S POULTRY BOOK AND 
Fowl Breeder's Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Breeding, Rearing, and General Manage- 
ment of Domestic Puultry, embellished with 
75 Portraits of Fowls, and Engravings, most 
of which are entirely original, the Portraits 
being from Life. By Joun C. Bennett, M.D. 
One volume 12mo. Price 84 cents ; cloth, 
mail edition 50 cents, paper covers. 

4,000 copies sold in Bice weeks. 
NOTICES. 


“Tt is believed this will render unnecessary any further 
treatise on the subject."'"— Boston Cultivator. 

“It treats on the very topics that breeders wish to in- 
quire about "—Massachusetts Ploughman. 

* A book of high authority. and can be relied upon asa 
work of standard value.” —Rochester Democrat. 

“Dr. Bennett's Poultry Book is more complete than 
anything which has yet appeared on the subject "—Provi 
dence Journal. 


“The most complete and the ablest treatise on domestic | 


fowls yet offered to the public.""—American Cabinet. 


“ This is decidedly the best work of the kind which has 
been published in this country.”—Christian Times. 





HUME AND MACAULAY’S 
CELEBRATED 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Boston Library Editions. 


HUME'’S HISTORY, 6 vols. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY, 2 vols. 


NOTICES. 

“ The cheapest and most readable edition of Hume and 
Macaulay's History now extant.”—Banner of the Oross, 
Philadelphia. 

“ This edition of Hame, and the same publishers’ edi- 
tion of Macaulay, must certainly find their way into many 
families where such works have not been On account 
ot the expense.""—Christian Freeman. 


“The volumes are just the right size for handling, and, 
in every respect are tasteful speciinens of useful books.” 
— Boston Post. 

“The publishers have issued this work in uniform 
style with their edition of Macaulay, and the two works 
will form a continuous English History, from its origin 
down to the present day.”— Zion's Herald. 

“The publishers will have done the reading public no 
small service in presenting the connecting histories (Hume 
and Macaulay), in a uniform and handsome style.”— 
Rochester Democrat. 





the one to which 


i” HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Notices continued. 


“ The publishers of Hume confer a real favor, in putting 
forth, in such fair type, and pure paper, and compendious 
size (duodecimo), the great, and, doubtless, final History 
ot England up to 1688."—M. Y. Independent. 

“ With peculiar gratification, we announce the appear- 
ance of this new edition of Home's popular and standard 
History of England, uniform with the neat * Boston Li- 
brary Edition’ of Macaulay's History.’’—Literary Mes- 
senger. 

“Io the form of Hume's History, the publishers have 
imitated the style in which they pdblished Macaulay's 
History of England, in a beautiful * Uniform Library Edi- 
tien ;’ and it is the cheapest and most readable edition of 
the two authors extant.’—Christian Observer. 

*,* The above standard Histories of England are 
known as the BOSTON LIBRARY EDITIONS, and are 
for sale by all Booksellers throughout the United States 
and the Canudas. For uniformity of style, and durali iy of 
binding, quality of paper and printing, they are the c lies p- 
est books ever offered to the American public, and the best 
and most convenient editions of the works published in 
this country. 


MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. = (Boston 
Library Edition.)}—The History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by 
Edward Gibbon, Esq., with Notes by Rev. 
H. H. Milman, to which will be prefixed a 
complete Index to the whole work—the same 
to be completed in six volumes, and publisu- 
ed in uniform style with Hume’s and Macau- 
lay’s Histories. 

NOTICES. 

“ We commend it as the best library edition extant.” — 
Boston Transcript. 

“Itis got up in the same elegant * Li leas th 
Sevan obttion of Hume and Mocontey’e Dickenen’ oe is 
sold at the same extremely low  price.”—Christian 
Freeman. 

“ This edition is to be regarded as the best and most per- 
fect, and is well adapted for general circulation.’'—Ply- 
mouth Memorial. 


* Itisa noble work of great learning and research. The 
same is issued in good style, handsomely bound in mus- 
lin."—Christian Observer. 

“The publishers are now doing an essential service to 
the rising generation in placing within their reach a work 
of such acknowledged merit, and so absolutely indispen- 
sable ""— Baltimore American. 

“The present edition is a handsome one, uniform with 
the Hume of the same publishers, and by its exceeding low 
price is made accessible to all readers."—N. Y. Recorder. 


“* Such an edition of this English Classic has long been 
wanted ; it ia at once convenient, , and ele- 
gant.”— Home Journal. 





IN PRESS, 


Margaret Percival in America. 


One volume, I2imo. 


SPECTACLES; their Uses and Abuses, in 
Long and Short Sightedness: and the Pa- 
thological Conditions consecutive to their 
irrational employment. By J. Sichel, M.D., 
of Paris, Clinical Professor of Diseases of the 
Eye, &c. Translated by permission of the 
Author. By Henry W. Williams, M.D., 
Fellow of Mass. Medical Society, &c., &c. 
One volume. 





THE PRIZE TRAGEDY. 
MOHAMMED; the Arabian Prophet. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. By George H. Miles, 
of Baltimore. 
It will be remembered that in the course of the past 
four. Mr. FORREST offered a Prize of One Thousand 
lars for the best Five Act Tragedy. The ——- 


the prize was awarded. my4 
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ADOLPHUS MORRIS. 


WM. LUTHER BAKER, 


MORRIS & BROTHER 


(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS), 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Dealers in 
PIANOFORTES, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Publish the following Valuable Books : 





Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book. 

1 vol. 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Call’s Reports—Reports of Cases Argued 
and Decided in the Court of Appeals of Virginia. By 
Daniel Call. Vols. 4, 5, and 6. 

The Statutes at Large of Virginia. New Se- 


ries, from October Session, 1792, to December Session, 
1806, inclugive. In three vols. 


Supplement to the Revised Code of the Laws 


of Virginia; being a Collection of all the Acts of the 
General Assembly, of a public and permanent nature, 
passed since the years 1819, with a General Index: 
to which are prefixed the Acts organizing a Conven- 
tion, the Declaration of Rights, and the Amended 
Constitution of Virginia. 

Tucker on Pleading—The Principles of 
Pleading. By B. Tucker, Professor of Law in the 
University of William and Mary. 


Robinson’s Forms.—Forms adapted to the 
* Practice in Virginia. By Conway Robinson. Vol. 


1, containing Forms in the Courts of Law in Civil 
Cases. 


Robinsog’s Practice——The Practice in the 
gt Law and Equity in Virginis. By Conway 
Oobinson. Volume the Third. Vuls. 1 and 2 out 
of print. 
Modern Probate of Wills; containing an 
Analysis of the Modern Law of Probate in England 
and America, with nu fe to the English 
and American Cases, and copious extracts from the 
leading cases. 

Tucker on the Science of Government.—A 
Series of Lectuies intended to prepare ihe Student for 
the Study of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Beverly Tucker. 

Burke’s Latin Grammar.—The Rudiments of 
Latin Grammar, founded on the Definitiuns and Rules 
of Thomas Ruddiman ; to which is annexed a com- 
plete System of Prosody. By William Burke, Princi- 
pal of the Richmond Academy. 


Dew’s Lectures.—Lectures on the Restrictive 
System, delivered to the Senior Political Ciass of Wil- 
liam and Mary. By Thomas R. Dew, Professor of 
History, Metaphysics, and Political Law. 

Howison’s History of Virgini 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Virginia Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 


and Spiritual Songs. By Elder Andrew Broaddus. 1 
vol. 32mo. 


Dover Selection of Spiritual Songs; with an 
Appendix of choice Hymns. Compiled, by the Recom- 
mendation of the Dover Assuciation, by Andrew 
Broaddus. 


Crozet’s Arithmetic—An Arithmetic for Col- 
leges and Schools. By Ciaudius Crozet, Principal of 
the Richmond Academy, late State Engineer of 
Virginia, and formerly Professor of Engineering at 
Weat Point. 


Crozet’s N Pocket-boo 
oi ae ¢ sige, nee 

















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Mechanical Drawing-Book, 
STEEL PENS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


E have this day Published a Second Edition of 

MINIFIE’S TEXT BOOK OF MECHANICAL 

DRAWING, for Self Instruction, super royal. octavo size. 

| INustrated by 56 steel plates. contiining over 20 diagrams, 

full bound, Library style, price $3. This edition is printed 

| On larger paper then the first. and is bound in « superior 
; manner, forming 4 handsomer is well as larger volume. 


Notices of the First Edition. 








MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE 


91 Jonn Street, conNER or GoLp, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens has been un- 
PARALLELED, The annual sale, now reaching ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con: | 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by | From the Boston Post. 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its | “Ttis one of the most handsomely printed works that 
combination of puRABILITY with ELASTICITY, ada tion | we have ever seen, and in respect to illustrations is far 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand-  syperior to any scientific book which hus ever come from 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- | the American press.” 

characteristics of this inimitable Pen. , ; 
From the Baltimore American. 


CAUTION. “We regard Mr. Minifie’s work as one likely to con- 

Certain Pretenpep Manuracturers of Steel Pens. | fer great benefit on the rising generation, as a knowledge 
having aporrep Joseru G1LLoTT's sTyLe or Laset, his | of what it teaches is of consequence to every one; to the 
mode of putting up his Pens, and also his Designatine | Mechanic who reduces the art to practice, and to the 
Nompers, he desires to give the tullowing | Merchant or the Capitalist who tests the mechanic's skill 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. sala tact age mage 


, From the New York Scientific American. 
That all genuine packages or boxes of Josern Git | © It is the best work on Drawing we have ever seen—no 

LoTT’s Pens have a fac simile of his signature on the young mechanic should be without it.” 

reverse side—none other are genuine. 


This caution | ; a 

especially refers to his original No. 303, the great popu- From the American Railroad Journal. 

larity of which has caused it to be imitated, and the| “fr has received universal commendation from the 

number adopted by u host of PRETENDED MAKERS. | press, and we believe it fully merits all that has been said 
Josern GitLorr would farther advise the public that, | in its praise.” 

in all cases where his numbers and the phraseology of 

, his tabels are adopted by the parties above alluded to, the 

| pens are not made by him, although asserted so to be. 


| An experience of thirty years hns enabled Mr. Gillott to 
| bring his Steel Pens to the HIGHEST STATE OF PERFEC- 
Tion, and the iiberal patronage which he has long en- 
yed at the hands of the Aimerican public, will incite 
iim to continued exertions to maintain the favor which 
| he has acquired. 


| __A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 








We have recently Published 
Minifie’s Geometrical Drawing, 


Abridged from the octavo Edition. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
Medium 12mo. Lilustrated with 48 steel plates, fall sheep 
Price $1 25. 
This book bas been introduced in many of the schools 


PRINCIPALITY and colleges ia New England, New York, and other 
States. 
: ‘ Wm. MINIFIE & Co. 
EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. m23 10t 114 Baltimore Street, BaLTIMoRE 
CALIGRAPHIC GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CoO., 


Wholesale Printsellers, 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. | 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted by W. 8. Mount, 
executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inches. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, a. Se 
PERUVIAN, “MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a companion picture to 


the above, by the same artists. Same size. 


Each copy, plain g3 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 

No other Engravings have ever gained so much popu- 
larity and excited the admiration of every beholder as the 
above beautifal productions of the American Teniers 
VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRAN- 

cisco, drawn after nature by Wells. 

Ench copy $1 00 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 
and Scenery in the United States of America, Drawn 
by Aug. KGllner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 
The Five numbers now published contain 30 views, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and Rapid Writing, 





. comprising Philadelphia, Baltimore, Saratoga Springs, 
Engrossing, ge. Niagara Falls. Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. George 
_—_—_ — &c. &e. " ' 
ch number, containing 6 plates, plain $2 00. 
VICTORIA do. colored 5 00. 
AND ° All the views may be had sepurately. 

Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, and apes Pegs inform the 
trade that they have always on band the largest assort- 
CROT 0 N. ment of ene ye English, pos German — gre + 
: | in the United States, and that their Parisian house has 
The most popular pens—for e light and made such arrangements as to forward all the novelties to 
Sine hand. | the New York house previous to their publication in Ea- 


| rope. The usual discount allowed to the trade. 
fi6tf. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 

LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC ; 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuzar Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 


m9 tf HENRY OWEN, Acenr. 





IN THE PRESS 


G. P. PUTNAM, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN APRIL, 


A HISTORY 


OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


JAMES K. POLK. 
By Hoy. LUCIEN B. CHASE. 


A Memosr or THe XXIX. ann XXX. Cononress. 

This work will consist of »bout 500 pages, and embrace 
all the important events of Mr. Poik’. eventful Adminis- 
tration, inclading Sketches of all the Battles in Mexico. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS 


PUBLISH THIS 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 





WEEK. 





I 


PART FIVE 


THE HISTORY 


O F 


PENDENNIS: 


HIS FORTUNES AND MISFOPTUNES, HIS FRIENDS AND HIS GREATEST ENEMY. 


Bw W. Rs 


THACKERAY, 


Ese. 


With Mlustrations by the Author. 
To be completed in Six or Seven Numbers, ‘at 25 cents each. 


“ Thackeray mast take his stand at the head of the prose satirists, if not of the novelists of the day. No one describes the scenes and manners of society with such curious 


felicity.” — Washington Republic. 


“ Thackeray pictures society in all its phases-in a graphic, sarcastic, and yet gerial manner.”— Transcript. 


I. 
HINTS TOWARDS REFORMS: 
IN LECTURES, ADDRESSES, AND OTHER WRITINGS. 


By tue Hon. 


HORACE GREELEY. 


Contents: 


I. THE EMANCIPATION OF LABOR. 

. LIFE—THE IDEAL AND ACTUAL. 

» THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

- THE RELATIONS OF LEAKNING TO LABOR. 
+ HUMAN LIFE. 

xl. 


- THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 
+ TEACHERS AND TEACHING. 

- LABOR’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
- ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS. 

+ THE SOCIAL ARCHITECTS. 


* 


we 


BRIEF REFORM ESSAYS——-DEATH BY HUMAN LAW-—-LAND REFORM——HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION—THE RIGHT TO LABOR-——LIWING 


AND MEANS—PITY HIS FAMILY——FLOGGING IN THE NAVY-——-THE UNION OF WORKERS—-THE TRADE REFORM-——-WHAT FREE TRADE 
IS DOING-——-SLAVERY AT HOME-—TOBACCO—-COMING TO THE CITY——-STRIKES, AND THEIR REMEDY-——GLIMPSES OF A BETTER 
LIFE——-THE AIMS OF LIFE-—-THE UNFULFILLED MISSION OF CHRISPIANITY——-THE CHURCH AND THE AGE——THE IDEAL a A TRUE 


LIFE——HUMANITY. 


7 


12mo. Muslin, $1 00. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
GIBBO N’S HI 8 Pe rR Y 2) FR -O-M-2. 


Witn Nores sy Rev. 


FROM THE LAST LONDON EDITION, 
Uniform with Harpers’ Cheap Editions of 


H. H. MILMAN. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOLUMES. 


Hume and Macaulay’s History of England. 


12mo. muslin, 40 cts. per volume; paper, 30 cts. 


ae 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


1. 
PART L OF 


THE PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION ; or: 
Iilustrations by Pen and Pencil, of the History. Scen-ry. Biography, Relics, and 
Traditions of the War for Independence. By Benson J. Lossing. With six hundred 
Engravings on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from Uriginal Sketches by the 
Author. 

This elegant work, issued semi-monthly, will be completed in about Twenty Num- 
BERS. Contiining forty-eight large octavo pages each, at ‘l'wenty Five cents a Number. 
It is a Pictorial and Descriptive Record of a journey recently performed, to «li the most 
important historical localities of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. The plan is unique 
and attractive, embracing the characteristics of a book of travel and a history. 


2. 
PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION. By the Author of “ The Discipline 
of Life.” 8vo. (Library of Select Novels, No. 144.) Price 25 cts. 


3. 
HARPERS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE—A New Edition of 


the Descriptive Catalogue of Harper & Brothers’ Publications, with an Appendix, 
containing a List of New Works, is now ready for Distribution, and may be obtained 
gratuitously on application tu the Publishers personally, or by letter, post paid. 


4. 
STANDISH THE PURITAN. A Tale of the American Revolution. 
By Eldred Grayson, Esq. i2mo. —_, $1; paper, 75 cts. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Accession 
of James Ul. witha Portrait. Vols. | and 2, 12mo. Uniform with Harpers’ cheap 


edition of Hume’s History of England. Price in muslin, 40 cts. per volume, in paper 
30 cts. per volume. 





6. 
PART III. SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. To be completed in 
six Parts with Portrait. 8vo. Price 25 cts. each. 


7. 
ANTONINA;; or, the Fall of Rome. A Romance of the Fifth Cen- 
tury. By W. Wiikie Collins. 8vo. paper, 374 cents. 


8. 
AN EASTER OFFERING. By Frederika Bremer. Translated 


from the unpublished Swedish manuscript, b Mary Howitt. Contents; The Light 
House ; Life in the North. 8vo. paper, 6 aie. . 


9. 
THE DALTONS;; or, Three Roads in Life. By Charles Lever. 
8vo. paper, 6 cents per No. 


10. 
THE FEAR OF THE WORLD; Or, Living for Appearances. 
By the Brothers Mayhew. With Iilustrations. 8vo. paper, 25 cents. 


11. 
THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. By Eliot Warburton, Esq. 2 
vols. 12mo paper, $1 40: muslin, $1 70. 
12. 
LIFE OF JOAN CALVIN. Compiled from Authentic Sourees, and 
“* particularly from his Correspondence. By Thomas H. Dyer. Portrait. 12mo. 
muslin, $1; paper, 75 cents. 








